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“BACK TO THE LAND.” 


Out im the upland places 
I see both dale and down, 
And the ploughed earth with open 
scores 
Turning the green to brown. 


The bare bones of the country 
Lie gaunt in winter days, 

Grim fastnesses of rock and scaur, 
Sure, while the year decays. 


And, as the Autumn withers 

And the winds strip the tree, 
The companies of buried folk 

Rise up to speak with me. 


From homesteads long forgotten, 
From graves by church and yew, 
They come to walk with noiseless 

tread 
Upon the land they knew. 


Men who once tilled the pasture 

The wind-swept thorn beside; 
Women within gray, vanished walls 

Who bore and loved and died. 


And when the great town closes 
Upon me like a sea, 

Daylong, above its weary din 
I hear them call to me. 


Dead folk, the roofs are round me 
To bar out field and hill, 

And yet I hear you on the wind 
Calling and calling still; 


And while, by street and pavement, 
The day runs slowly through, 
My soul across these haunted downs 
Goes forth and walks with you. 
Violet Jacob. 


The Outlook. 


CHLOE. 


Night wind sighing through the poplar 
leaves, 
Trembling of the aspen, shivering of 
the willow, 
Every leafy voice of all the night-time 
grieves, 
Mourning, weeping over Chloe’s pil- 
low. 





“Back to the Land,” Etc. 


Chloe, fresher than the breeze of dawn, 
Fairer than the larches in their young 
spring glory. 
Brighter than the glow-worms on the 
dewy lawn, 
Hear the dirge the green trees sing 
to end your story: 
“Chloe lived and Chloe 
brought new gladness 
Hope and life and all things good to 
all who met her: 
Only, dying, wept to know the lifelong 
sadness 
Willed, against her will, to those who 
can’t forget her.” 


loved; she 


E. Nesbit. 


WHEN MARY DIED. 


She only died last week, and yet 
Suns might have risen and have set 
A thousand: May’s here like a bride, 
And it was May when Mary died. 


Incredible! We might last week 

Have kissed her, held her, heard her 
speak, 

Who now has travelled far, so far 

Beyond the moon and the day-star. 


Since she has gone all Time and Space 

Have lost their meanings: Mary’s face 

Grows dim in distance, like a light 

Far down a darkness infinite. 

Last week! Why this new grief we 
have 

Is old as Time, old as the grave: 

It was and will be: darkness spread 

Over the world since Mary’s dead. 


Last week she died. The lilac bough 

Her eyes watched bud is blooming 
now. 

The chestnut’s lit her lamp since then, 

And the lost cuckoo’s come again. 


O endless space 
heavenward turned her 


A week ago! 
Since Mary 
face! 
And still the lilac’s on the spray 
That budded when she went away. 
Katharine Tynan. 
The Spectator. 
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THE STUDY OF HISTORY IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A schoolmaster at one of our greater 
public schools is considered, I suppose, 
by certain sections of popular opinion, 
one of the least qualified of people to 
discuss any branch of education. It 
is the fashion—perhaps it has always 
been the fashion—to say that at the 
greater public schools, such as Eton, 
little work is done, and that what is 
done is useless. The saying of Mr. 
Lowe that it is Eton against education, 
and that Eton always wins, is not 
forgotten; and the nuniber of people 
who maintain that they never did a 
stroke of work at school is quite re- 
markable. Yet a man’s reminiscences 
of his boyhood are proverbially decep- 
tive; a piece of work successfully 
shirked, an adventure which ended in 
the block, remain in the memory when 
many exercises carefully done and 
many weeks of virtuous and unevent- 
ful occupations are totally forgotten. 
I remember being present some time 
ago at a dinner given to an eminent 
Etonian who in his speech referred to 
his life at Eton. “I am afraid,” he 
said, “when I was at Eton I was a 
very idle little boy.” “What a lie!’ 
murmured a near neighbor to me, a dis- 
tinguished man and a contemporary of 
his at Eton; “he was a most awful 
sap!” We may suspect that this Eton- 
ian is not the only one who in his later 
and busier days comes to regard the 
years of his youth, not without some 
secret satisfaction, as years of merry 
and incorrigible idleness; and that 
what Byron said of Peel at Harrow, 
that he always learnt his lessons and 
never got into a scrape, is true of 
many another great man who perhaps 
would not like to confess it. A school- 
master may, at any rate, be forgiven 
if he doubts the memories of those 
who assert that they learnt nothing at 


school, and if he believes that his pred- 
ecessors were not so dishonest as to 
make no attempt to educate their pu- 
pils’ minds, nor so inefficient as to be 
unable to -make their boys do any 
work. 

It is undeniable, however, that the 
curriculum of public schools not so 
very long ago was somewhat narrow, 
and that little attention was paid to 
subjects which are now rightly re- 
garded at most schools as of great 
importance. Of no subject is this 
more true than that of history. The 
late Professor H. L. Withers, in an in- 
teresting lecture on the teaching of 
history in the nineteenth century—a 
lecture which has been recently pub- 
lished—showed that up to the time of 
Arnold of Rugby “history was practi- 
cally not taught as a subject at our 
public schools and universities.” The 
consequent ignorance of some mem- 
bers of former generations is illus- 
trated by the story, quoted in a recent 
biography, that the Duke of Welling- 
ton was once seriously asked by one 
of his aides-de-camp whether he had 
ever met Queen Elizabeth. Even after 
Arnold’s headmastership history made 
but slow progress at schools other than 
Rugby and perhaps Harrow. The Pub- 
lic Schools Commissioners in 1864 re- 
ported that “there was in general little 
systematic teaching of either history or 
geography,” and that “the proper de- 
gree and method of teaching history, or 
of requiring history to be learnt at 
school, are matters not settled by gen- 
eral practice. and upon which, indeed, 
English schoolmasters seem to have ar- 
rived at no very definite conclusions.” 
The report goes on to quote the really 
astounding statement of the headmas- 
ter of Winchester: “I wish we could 
teach more history,” he said; “but as 
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to teaching it in set lessons, I should 
not know how to do it.” Since that 
time some progress has been made, 
but our progress has been slower than 
that of other great countries of the 
world. In all German schools, for in- 
stance, whether they be classical or 
semi-classical or non-classical, the time 
allowed to history and geography is 
never less than three hours in school 
each week, and this is exclusive of 
work done out of school. Every pe- 
riod of the world’s history is studied, 
not once, but at three different stages 
during the boy’s career; and every 
teacher of history is a skilled special- 
ist. No school in England, so far as I 
know, approaches the completeness of 
the German system; and by no means 
all have even one trained historian on 
their staff. In France there has been 
of recent years a marked improve- 
ment in the teaching of history; as a 
rule not less than three hours in school 
each week are given to its study, and 
all the history teachers are trained 
men. In America there has been con- 
siderable discussion on the best meth- 
ods of teaching history. A Committee 
of Seven was recently appointed by 
the American Historical Association, 
which, after inspecting the chief 
schools not only in America but in 
Europe, drew up a most elaborate re- 
port on the teaching of history in 
schools, a report which is already be- 
ginning to have its influence. 

We are still probably, in the organi- 
zation of history, in the methods of 
teaching it, in the supply of trained 
teachers, and in the time allotted to it, 
behind the other chief nations of the 
world; and when we examine the sys- 
tems of other countries we must con- 
fess that we have much to learn from 
them, whilst they are quite frank in 
telling us with some emphasis that 
they have little or nothing to learn 
from us. A French book on the teach- 
ing of history labels all our methods as 


mechanical. So recently as 1899 the 
American Committee of Seven reported 
on the history-teaching in our public 
schools that “the most noticeable fea- 
tures were a lack of historical instruc- 
tion, a common failure to recognize the 
value of history, and a certain inco- 
herence and general confusion.” A 
book published two years ago in 
America on history in schools. whilst 
giving chapters on the history-teaching 
in France and Germany, ignores Eng- 
land, because in our country the recog- 
nition of its importance has been tar- 
dier than among Americans, and the 
methods of teaching it are held to be 
inferior to these in America. And if 
we want critics who are nearer home, 
there is the judgment of Mr. Bryce: 
“History is of all subjects which 
schools attempt to handle perhaps the 
worst taught.” 

Yet, despite these strictures, I be- 
lieve that those most qualified to judge 
would agree that considerable improve- 
ment has taken place in recent years 
in the teaching of. history. Many 
schools have one master who can de- 
vote a large part, if not all, of his 
time to the teaching and the study of 
history. More time is devoted to it by 
the boy pursuing the ordinary curricu- 
lum, and greater facilities are given 
to those who have an aptitude for it. 
The Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
Examination Board recently issued a 
report on its examination for the 
higher certificates—for which the high- 
est forms in a large number of public 
schools enter—summarizing its im- 
pressions of the work done by the 
schools during the existence of the 
Board. In the report on the work done 
in history during the last twenty years 
the Board refers to a decided improve- 
ment on such points as the style and 
relevance of the answers, the knowl- 
edge of geography, and the better 
choice of text-books; and further evi- 
dence of the improvement is shown by 
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the fact that though the standard of 
distinction has been raised, the num- 
bers gaining distinction have decidedly 
increased. 

Moreover, the importance of history 
is being recognized in public examina- 
tions. Under the new army regula- 
tions a knowledge of the outlines of 
the history of England and the British 
Empire is compulsory, whether for the 
qualifying or for the leaving certificate; 
and in the competitive examination. 
history—comprising English history 
and a period of European history—is 
one of the alternative subjects. The 
Cambridge Syndicate, in their recent 
report, made a period of history one 
of the alternative subjects for the Pre- 
vious Examination, and though that 
report was made the occasion of a vast 
correspondence, no one, I believe, at- 
tacked this particular proposal. The 
time, then, does not seem inopportune 
for an attempt to discuss what history 
can and cannot do in the public 
schools, and to locate the position 
which history should occupy in their 
curriculum. 

What, then, can the study of history 
do? I suppose all people will recognize 
the supreme value of history in en- 
couraging and in stimulating an intel- 
ligent patriotism—a pride and interest 
in one’s own country, in its character 
and in its institutions, and a wish to 
be of value to it. Not only is it the 
duty of every country to cherish the 
memory of those who have done it 
great service in the past, but there is 
no sharper spur to a noble ambition 
than the example of great lives, and 
no better means of making a man 
realize his responsibilities towards his 
own generation and towards those 
that succeed it. It was a saying of 
Burke’s that those who never look back 
to their ancestors will never look for- 
ward to their posterity; and all will 
agree as to its truth. Moreover, there 
are special reasons why an English- 
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man should learn the history of his 
own country. One may be pardoned 
for thinking that no people has a no- 
bler or more inspiring story. Again, 
our history has a continuity which is 
lacking in that of many other coun- 
tries. We have no cataclysm like the 
French Revolution of 1789; we were 
never divided into the three hundred 
discordant States which composed Ger- 
many in past centuries. Bishop Creigh- 
ton, in his Romanes lecture, showed 
that we have preserved our national 
character throughout the ages. The 
medizeval, the Elizabethan, and, we 
hope, the modern Englishman all show 
the same individuality, the same ini- 
tiative in action, the same independ- 
ence in thought and speech, the same 
practical sagacity, and, on the whole, 
the same power of conduct. The men 
who drew up Magna Carta were 
guided by the same practical wisdom, 
the same desire to avoid abstract ques- 
tions and to deal with proved abuses 
only, as the men who drew up the 
Petition of Right in 1628 or the Declar- 
ation of Rights in 1688. Drake and 
Nelson showed the same glorious self- 
confidence, the same daring initiative, 
and the men who won Crecy, and 
Poictiers, and Agincourt were not es- 
sentially different from the men who 
won the many victories of the Penin- 
sular war, or who endured the hard- 
ships of South Africa. Again, we 
have preserved our national institu- 
tions, and I venture to think that no 
one can fully appreciate them who has 
not some knowledge of their history. 
To take only two illustrations. To 
study the present government of 
France we have only to study the 
Constitution as drawn up in 1871, or, 
at least, we need hardly go further 
back than the great Revolution. To 
study the American Constitution we 
need hardly go back more than one 
hundred and thirty years; but in 
studying our own there is no limit. 
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Our Parliament, it may be said, dates 
from the reign of Edward the First; 
but to understand it fully we must go 
back to the Witenagemot of the Anglo- 
Saxons, or even to the rude form of 
assembly described in the Germania of 
Tacitus. Again, who can hope to un- 
derstand the Church of England with- 
out some knowledge of its history and 
of the part that it has played in Eng- 
lish life, and who, after all, were able 
to interpret its position better than 
those two great historians, Stubbs and 
Creighton? 

Every Englishman is proud of his 
country; he has learnt to be proud of 
his Empire as well. Our conquest and 
government of India, for instance, is 
unique. To have conquered and to 
have ruled, on the whole with such 
extraordinary success, such extraordi- 
nary wisdom, and such extraordinary 
justice, a continent containing some 
three hundred millions of people of 
conflicting characters and traditions, is 
a feat unparalleled in the annals of 
the world. What a large part the his- 
tory of India would have played in the 
education, for instance, of the Ger- 
mans, if they and not we ourselves 
had been the conquerors! And yet we 
are, as a nation, still, I suppose, curi- 
ously ignorant of the history of the 
Empire. It was a matter of wonder- 
ment to Macaulay that whilst every 
schoolboy—Macaulay’s schoolboy was, 
of course, an exceptional one—knew 
who imprisoned Montezuma and who 
strangled Atahualpa, probably not one 
in ten, even among English gentlemen 
of highly cultivated minds, could tell 
who won the battle of Buxar; who per- 
petrated the massacre of Patna; 
whether Sujah Dowlah ruled in Oude 
or in Travancore; or whether Holkar 
was a Hindoo or a Mussulman. Even 
a professed historian might hesitate 
to answer offhand such questions as 


- these; but I doubt whether the majority 


of English gentlemen some sixty years 


later could answer very much easier 
questions than these upon the history 
of India. 

We are accustomed, with some com- 
placency, to reflect upon the haphaz- 
ard and accidental way in which our 
Empire was built up; but we do not 
wish to lose it in the same way. We 
may be ruined by ignorance in the 
future, and history shows us that we 
have suffered from it in the past. 
Cromwell’s cruelty in Ireland, for in- 
stance, was partly due to his ignorance 
of Irish history, to his thinking that 
the Irish people and the English set- 
tlers had lived amicably together, and 
that the rebellion of 1641 was an en- 
tirely unprovoked massacre; and the 
memory of Cromwell’s cruelty at 
Drogheda and Wexford still helps to - 
embitter the relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland. Again, England’s 
loss of the American Colonies was due 
partly to her ignorance; her ignorance 
of the history of the American Colo 
nies caused her to misunderstand their 
character and help to bring on the war; 
the ignorance of her soldiers with re- 
gard to the geographical conditions of 
America helped to make that war dis- 
astrous. We all know how Newcastle, 
who was responsible for the Colonies 
for some twenty-five years in the eight- 
eenth century, was said to have kept 
a roomful of unopened American de- 
spatches, and was so ignorant that he 
did not know that Cape Breton was an 
island, and proposed to send an ex- 
pedition to help Annapolis without 
knowing where it was. Our statesmen 
now are no doubt better informed; but 
a recent correspondence would seem 
to show that a distinguished Professor 
of Greek and a Member of Parliament 
is still unaware that a New Zealander 
is not the same as an Australian; 
whilst a Cabinet Minister, recently re- 
signed, had to confess in the House of 
Commons to an ignorance, which he 
described as colossal, of India. 
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No subject ought to be more inter- 
esting and more fruitful to an Eng- 
lishman than a knowledge of the his- 
tory of the Empire, of the great men 
who helped to form it, of the dangers 
through which it has passed, and of 
the endless varieties of government 


. and of race which characterize it at 


. 


the present day. And no one, I sup- 
pose, will deny that problems of vast 
magnitude will have to be solved by a 
future if not by the present genera- 
tion; that some knowledge of the con- 
ditions and causes that have produced 
those problems is indispensable; and 
that such knowledge can best be ob- 
tained through a study of history and 
of historical geegraphy. In all parts 
of the Empire will come problems of 
federation, of defence, of fiscal and 
political union; the future of India 
alone presents problems with regard to 
population and government of appal- 
ling magnitude; in our country there 
are problems of capital and labor, of 
poverty and luxury, of education and 
religion which will tax the greatest 
statesmen. To expect schoolboys to 
have the knowledge and the judgment 
necessary to form an opinion upon 
such problems is of course absurd; but 
is it absurd to endeavor to give them 
the foundations of knowledge upon 
which they can build later, and the 
habit of looking at questions from 
more than one point of view, and of 
trying to understand the history before 
suggesting the solution of a problem, 
which I believe to be the most valu- 
able part of a training in history? “It 
is sheer presumption,” says Frederic 
Harrison, “to attempt to remodel ex- 
isting institutions without the least 
knowledge how they were formed, or 
whence they grew; to deal with social 
questions without a thought how so- 
ciety arose; to construct a social creed 
without an idea of fifty creeds which 
have risen and vanished before.” 

I am aware that these observations 
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appear trite and may seem hardly 
worth the making: and yet we cannot 
say that our schools act upon them. 
It is significant that the Oxford and 
Cambridge Examinations Board should, 
in the summary report already referred 
to, state that the work in English his- 
tory is still inferior, on the whole, to 
that in Greek and Roman history. 
Again, I have tried to obtain informa- 
tion as to the periods of history stud- 
ied in the upper forms of some of our 
leading schools. At one school no his- 
tory is apparently taught at all, ex- 
cept to history specialists. At another 
no English history is taught in the 
higher forms, and at several English 
history is only studied every third year. 
At another the upper forms never get 
beyond 1689 in English history, and 
only devote every third or fourth term 
to it. Reforms are being made in 
most schools, but it cannot be said at 
present that the importance of British 
history is fully realized in our public 
schools, or that its study is in perhaps 
the majority of schools arranged upon 
a satisfactory system. 

Still, most schools teach, in a greater 
or less degree, the history of England 
and of her Empire. Not many, how- 
ever, endeavor to teach the history of 
Europe, and hardly any in the syste- 
matic way in which it is taught in 
Germany and France. Yet some 
knowledge of European history is, or. 
ought to be, indispensable. For one 
thing, though we have been affected to 
a smaller extent than other nations 
by external influences, yet we have 
been affected; and it is difficult to un- 
derstand certain periods of English 
without some knowledge of European 
history. Again, some politicians are 
rather proud of dilating upon our in- 
sularity, upon the splendid isolation 
in which England lives; but if our in- 
sularity is made an excuse for igno- 
rance of other countries it is not witb- 
out its dangers. It is ignorance which 
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leads to a certain contempt of other 
nations, a contempt which is apt to 
make us indifferent as to what other 
nations are doing or thinking, and may 
cause us to learn some day that we 
have been living in a fool’s paradise. 
The self-confidence born of experience 
is one thing, but the self-confidence 
born of ignorance has led us into many 
a disaster, and may lead us into many 
more. It is ignorance, again, which 
makes us appear so superior in our 
dealings with other nations, and so 
overbearing in our demands. Of this 
there are not wanting instances in our 
history. Cromwell, it will be remem- 
bered, demanded of the King of Spain 
that he should grant freedom of re- 
ligion in his dominions, and freedom 
of trade in the New World. “You 
might as well have asked for his 
Majesty’s two eyes,” was the reply of 
the astonished ambassador. Lord 
Grenville, in a famous example of the 
didactic despatch, actually suggested 
to Talleyrand when Napoleon pro- 
posed peace in 1799—as the best and 
most natural pledge of the reality of 
peace—the restoration of the Bour- 
bons; and received the prompt rejoin- 
der from Napoleon that George the 
Third could hardly fail to recognize the 
right of nations to choose the form of 
their government, since it was from 
the exercise of this right that he held 
his own crown. And, at the present 
day opinions are expressed upon, and 
advice is tendered to, foreign na- 
tions, in public speeches and in the 
Press, which show absolute ignorance 


of their traditions, development, and’ 


sentiments. 

Moreover, ignorance makes us un- 
sympathetic. The surest way to create 
sympathy between two nations is to 
impart to each a knowledge of the 


’ other’s past and of the other’s heroes, 


and we should try to read the history 
and to look at the heroes of other na- 
tions from their point of view. It is 


inevitable, perhaps, that every nation 
should exaggerate its own achieve- 
ments and belittle those of its enemies 
or its allies. Thus, in the history of 
the Hundred Years’ War we linger 
over the successes of the Black Prince, 
the French over those of Du Guesclin 
and Joan of Are. We hardly do jus- 
tice to the part played by the Spanish 
in the Peninsular War, the French his- 
torians to the part we played in the 
Crimea. The English and German ac- 
counts of Waterloo, and the English 
and French accounts of the Alma, dif- 
fer fundamentally. Again, it is al- 
most impossible for a man to be an 
unprejudiced judge of his enemy, and 
we must not depend overmuch upon 
contemporary judgments. We must 
not believe all the exaggerated stories 
told of the harsh treatment which in- 
offensive Englishmen received in Spain 
in the days of Philip the Second; if we 
wish to admire the heroic achieve- 
ments of the Dutch in the seventeenth 
century we must not accept such sto- 
ries as that of the broom at the mast’s 
head told of a man so modest as the 
great Tromp; if we wish to understand 
the French Revolution in the eight- 
eenth century we must beware of 
Burke and his Reflections. We should 
try to do justice to other nations, to 
learn that in order to appreciate the 
doings of our own country it is not 
necessary to depreciate those of others. 
Read without prejudice, the history of 
no country can fail to arouse one’s in- 
terest and one’s sympathy in its future 
destinies, and it is a matter of regret 
that the schoolbooks of many nations 
should increase rather than diminish 
mutual dislikes. conemat 
A study of history, then, may enable 
an Englishman or an English boy to 
take a more intelligent, a more sympa- 
thetic, and a more tolerant view of 
other nations. But it may do still 
more. It provides, for instance, in- 
formation which—as Bishop Stubbs has 
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said—is “part of the apparatus of a 
cultivated life.” It widens a boy’s hori- 
zon. It brings a boy into contact with 
some great English classics. It may 
do something to help a boy to form 
a right judgment upon the great issues 
of human affairs, which, according to 
a great historian, should be the aim 
of the study of history. Moreover, I 
suppose that one object of education 
is to give a boy intellectual tastes and 
interests which he may develop in 
later life; and history may be 2 most 
valuable instrument for awakening in 
a boy such interests and for encourag- 
ing such tastes. In saying this, I do 
not intend for one moment to under- 
value the importance of other subjects; 
indeed it is to be hoped that the intol- 
erant and ignorant spirit which some- 
times characterizes educational contro- 
versy may soon pass away—the kind of 
spirit which asserts that the study of 
the classics is merely the unintelligent 
learning of unreasonable rules of gram- 
mar, or that French prose is so like 
English prose as to provide no intel- 
lectual training, or that the study of 
Science is ‘merely the committal to 
memory of names which are a barbar- 
ous compound of Greek and Latin, or 
that history is the dull repetition of 
obscure dates and geography of ob- 
scure places. No one, for instance, 
who knows anything of the past is 
likely to underestimate the influence 
of the classics on many of the best 
minds; no one who has ever seen work 
in a scientific laboratory is likely to 
underestimate the training in some 
form of science. But it is also true 
that the boys who really matter, the 
boys who are capable of enjoying and 
profiting by the things of the mind, 
will not ail enter the intellectual life 
by the same avenue, and the great 
fault in the public schools of the past 
was that only one avenue was open; 
and no charge was more frequently 
made in the past against public schools 
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than that a boy often left school with- 
out any sort of intellectual interest. 


A liberal education [writes pictur- 
esquely a recent writer] is like a great 
circle of arching trees, through which 
the sunlight pours down upon the 
fountains and green turf. As one 
stands in this circle one looks on every 
side down long radiating avenues, 
stretching in shadowy vistas, each 
leading to some bower or palace too 
faint to be descried. In this central 
ring the boys are gathered, dropped as 
it were from the skies. They are 
shown the flashing waters and the 
flakes of sunlight that stir softly in 
the grass beneath the branches. One 
by one they look round them, and their 
eyes travel along the spacious avenues. 
This will attract the imagination of 
one, that of another; one by one they 
start out along their chosen paths. 


To some, I think, the chosen path 
will be that of history. And the great 
advantage is that the path of history 
has many cross-paths which connect it 
with other subjects. By no means all 
boys are gifted, for instance, with the 
literary sense. Many boys do not ap- 
preciate as they ought their own litera- 
ture; some may even think with George 
III.—who prided himself on being 2 
typical Englishman—that Shakespeare 
contains “much sad stuff,” thongh, like 
that monarch, they may not dare to 
proclaim it. And these boys, if they 
cannot appreciate their own, are not 
likely to appreciate the beauties, for 
example, of Greek literature; yet it by 
no means follows that they should 
cease to be interested in the Greeks. 
If they read the history of Greece in- 
telligently and with the aid of text- 
books which are not a mere abridgment 
of dull facts; if they read parts—and 
large parts— of Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides, not so much as literature but as 
history; if they read the later history 
of Europe, and begin—however dimly— 
to realize the influence of Greek thought 
throughout the ages upon politics or 
philosophy or poetry, their interest 
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may be aroused in the Greeks, and like 
Petrarch, they may learn to venerate 
even if they are unable to comprehend 
their literature. 

Or again, it is not everyone who is 
gifted with the artistic sense, and ap- 
preciation of the great masters in 
painting is not instinctive with the 
majority of Englishmen. I remember 
being in the Accademia at Venice when 
a distinguished English soldier was in 
the gallery. I saw him go into the 
little room where the masterpieces 
of Giovanni Bellini are preserved. A 
moment afterwards he reappeared. 
“There is nothing but Madonnas in 
that room,” he said gloomily to his 
companion, and walked disconsolately 
away. Here, again, history might help 
such a one. If a person has studied 
the history of the Renaissance period, 
he could not fail—even if he was in- 
artistic—to take an interest in the 
evolution of the art of the Renaissance, 
and in its various forms as developed 
in the different States; and he might 
have learned why the pictures of 
Bellini’s period are chiefly religious. 
My point, perhaps, is obscure, but it is 
this: Through the study of history, 
a person may have interests in a people 
without understanding its literature, or 
may appreciate buildings and pictures 
though he may be without the feelings 
of an artist. 

A study of history should again, 
above all, develop broadness of judg- 
ment and broadness of sympathy; and 
it ought to do something to break down 
the self-sufficiency—not only confived 
to the English boy—which labels every 
subject that is not congenial as “rot.” 
And a taste for history once acquired 
is a taste for life. It is at once one’s 
delight and despair that one can never 
hope to exhaust all periods, and hardly 
hope even to acquire sufficient material 
to know intimately one epoch. Fuller 
knowledge, new evidence, cause one 
ever to revise one’s judgments of men 


and of events, and to look upon sub- 
jects from ever fresh points of view. 
But, it may be urged, if the study 
of history is to provide all this in- 
formation and to arouse all these in- 
terests, is not an ideal teacher required 
and an ideal boy? Parents are de- 
cidedly of opinion that in our public 
schools every teacher is not an ideal 
one, and schoolmasters decidedly of 
opinion that though each parent thinks 
his boy an ideal one, all boys are not 
ideal. How can any one teacher be 
expected to supply the encyclopxdic 
knowledge, the enthusiasm, the im- 
agination, the breadth of view, the 
variety of interests, the clearness of 
intellect and lucidity of expression re- 
quired? And then some boys, by 
heredity or by home training, are, in 
Matthew Arnold’s phraseology, such 
Philistines or such Barbarians that 
they will never have any intellectual 
interests at any period of their lives. 
Others are too stupid, or perhaps too 
superior, or too much devoted to other 
subjects to profit by history; and how 
can any one teacher be equally suc- 
cessful with both the stupid and the 
clever, the imaginative and the prosaic, 
the idle and the industrious boy; to 
stir, as Mr. Asquith said of Jowett, 
intellectual lethargy into action, and 
yet be able to reduce intellectual con- 
ceit to a condition of abashed silence? 
I do not profess to find an answer 
to these arguments, and most masters 
are too conscious of their own de- 
ficiencies—and of those of their divi- 
sions—to deny their force. But, after 
all, they apply to the teachers of all 
other subjects in a greater or less de- 
gree; and a teacher, if he is keen and 
a believer in the value of his own sub- 
ject, though he may exaggerate the 
power of that subject when in the 
hands of what he regards as an ideal 
teacher, probably is himself doing 
more good than he thinks himself in- 
dividually capable of achieving. 
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Again, it may be urged that the 
parents who write about public schools 
and their failings often seem to ex- 
pect their sons to leave school with the 
intellectual tastes and activities of a 
cultured man of forty. A distinguished 
educationist has said that there are 
some studies which must be left till, 
and some tastes which ought to be de- 
veloped after, the school career is over. 
Is not history, it may be urged, one of 
these studies? Probably most people 
will agree that itis not. For one thing, 
history is not an easy subject for a 
man to take to casually in later life, 
even if he is a man of leisure. It is 
not easy for a man who begins by 
knowing little or no history to con- 
struct a framework into which he can 
fit new knowledge, nor will it be with- 
out considerable mental effort. More- 
over the grammar, the elementary 
facts of history, ought to be learnt at 
an early age when some measure of 
coercion can be applied. The Prime 
Minister is of opmijion that the only 
way to enjoy any work literature is 
with one’s foot on the hearth; and prob- 
ably the majority of us, when we have 
any leisure, would never read in any 
other way. One can understand a man 
reading Homer in that position, though 
it is almost inconceivable that he 
would be prepared to study the verbs 
in -w Similarly, though one might 
read Macaulay with pleasure with the 
foot on the hearth, one would hardly 
begin to learn the dates of the kings 
of England or of France, unless indeed 
one had the same passion for exercis- 
ing one’s memory as Macaulay him- 
self. There may be a few, like Cato, 
who will begin learning Greek at the 
age of eighty, or a few, like Mary the 
Second, who will begin to learn con- 
stitutional history when over thirty; 
but it may safely be affirmed of the 
great majority that they will do noth- 
ing of the kind. 

That history will previde for all boys 
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useful information, and may give to 
some tastes and interests for their 
later life, will, I think, not be denied. 
But after all the chief object of educa- 
tion is to develop, to discipline, to draw 
forth the powers of the growing mind, 
and any subject which fails to do this 
must occupy only a subordinate place 
in any scheme of education. And it is 
often asserted that history cannot give 
the brain any intellectual exercise or 
discipline. That seems to have been 
the opinion of the Public Schools Com- 
missioners in 1864, for in their report 
they say: “To gain an elementary 
knowledge of history little more is re- 
quired than some sustained but not 
very laborious efforts of memory: it 
may therefore be acquired easily and 
without any mental exercise of much 
value.” That is the opinion of so at- 
tractive an historian and so experi- 
enced a teacher as Mr. C. R. L. 
Fletcher of Oxford, who apparently— 
from the preface to his recent Intro- 
ductory History of Englund—regards the 
study of history as merely the acquisi- 
tion of information, and as no instru- 
ment of education. Of course, if a boy 
is regarded as a sort of pitcher to be 
filled up with a certain number of use- 
ful facts, history will remain merely 
an exercise for the memory; but it 
seems to me that the study of history 
can be made, and should be made, a 
most valuable instrument for teaching 
a boy to express himself on paper in 
his own language. This can be done 
through written answers to questions 
and through historical essays. It is 
sometimes forgotten what a_ great 
variety of questions may be asked. 
Some, of course, may be set merely for 
the purpose of testing a boy’s knowl- 
edge; each question may require only 
one word as an answer, or three or four 
lines. Questions which are set for this 
object ought only to require short an- 
swers, not so much because they may 
take up too much of the boy’s time if 
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they are longer, but because otherwise 
they take up too much of the master’s 
in looking over. But history questions 
should, as a rule, have as their object 
not merely to elicit a boy’s information, 
but also to test and develop his abili- 
ties. The object of a history question 
should be to teach a boy in a limited 
time how to disentangle from a mass 
of material the particular facts which 
he requires; how to arrange these facts 
so as to bring them to bear upon the 
particular question in the most effec- 
tive order; how to argue from facts, 
or how to use them as illustrations, so 
that he may state his opinions con- 
vincingly and keep to the point; 
and finally, how to express his mean- 
ing concisely, forcibly, and attract- 
ively. 

The boy who can write an answer 
with these characteristics will at any 
rate have learnt an accomplishment 
which will be of value to him in after- 
life; but I do not for a moment pre- 
tend that all boys can be taught. The 
answers of some boys are always dull; 
other boys seem incapable of keeping 
to the point, or will, at the end of an 
answer, arrive at precisely the oppo- 
site conclusion to that which was in- 
tended when they began. Some are 
without any sense of style, others err 
from excess of it. Some boys, when 
they catch sight of any question which 
does not require a bald statement of 
facts, think that if they cover a suffi- 
ciently large area of paper with 
rhetorical and empty sentences they 
have done all that is required, and 
others will narrate facts instead of 
using them for argument or illustra- 
tion. But I think that practice in these 
questions always leads to improve- 


ment, and that they do provide a valu- 
able mental training, 

And the questions themselves should 
show variety. They may be on consti- 
tutional points and require great clear- 
ness and accuracy of statement; or a 
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comparison or contrast of two reigns 
or two careers which require a boy to 
arrange points of similarity or differ- 
ence; or an estimate of the greatness 
of some statesman or general; or a 
character-sketch; or an exposition of 
the causes and results of a particular 
policy or a particular war. Of course 
the time limit of these questions 
differs; a question may require an an- 
swer of a quarter of an hour or an 
answer of an hour. The Oxford and 
Cambridge Higher Certificate Papers 
generally provide good examples of the 
former class. Take, for instance, such 
questions as these on the Tudors and 
Stuarts: Was Henry the Eighth a 
despot? Centrast the ecclesiastical 
changes under Henry the Eighth with 
those under Edward the Sixth. Which 
made the worse mistakes, the Protector, 
Somerset or Mary? How far was the 
Spanish War winder Elizabeth due to 
religious differences and how far to 
commercial and other considerations? 
“The Great Rebellion was primarily a 
religious war.” Discuss this state- 
ment. What made it seem likely at 
the outbreak of the Civil War that the 
Parliament would soon overpower the 
Royalists, and why did this not hap- 
pen? Compare the foreign policy of 
Oliver Cromwell with that pursued by 
England under Charles the Second. 
Is it your opinion that Cromwell’s 
rule as Protector was marked by (a) 
ability, (6) consistency? Give illustra- 
tions. Which contained more points 
of novelty, the Bill of Rights or the 
Act of Settlement? Some of these are 
of course hard questions, and would 
only be suitable to boys in the upper 
forms of schools; but even in the mid- 
dle and lower forms questions should 
always be set which will exercise the 
reason as well as the memory. 

Again, for boys who are in the high- 
est forms or who are making history 
one of their chief subjects, an answer 
of three-quarters of an hour is an ad- 
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mirable intellectual exercise. When 
the division is quite a small one—some 
eight or nine—it is a good plan for each 
boy to read aloud his own answer and 
for the others to criticise it at the end; 
boys are generally aware of one an- 
other’s shortcomings, and some lively 
discussion is often the result. When 
the division is a large one, each boy 
can exchange his answer with that of 
his neighbor and write a criticism upon 
it. The weak boys improve from the 
example of others; and the slack boy is 
generally put on his mettle when he 
knows the fate in store for his produc- 
tion. Some of the papers set at the 
scholarship examinations are good ex- 
amples of the type of question re- 
quired, Take, for instance, such ques- 
tions as these from the papers of an 
Oxford College on ancient history: 
Compare Pericles with the younger 
Pitt. Which did .more injury to 
Athens, Cleon or Nicias? Illustrate 
from Greek history after 413 B. C. the 
strong and the weak points of the 
Spartan character. “Alexander the 
great was no mere vulgar conqueror.” 
Discuss this view. At what date in 
Roman history do you suppose there 
was most order and prosperity in Italy? 
Can Cicero be justly called the hero of 
a nation? Why has the age of the 
Antonines been deemed one of the 
brightest periods in the world’s his- 
tory? Or on more modern history: 
“The Revolution of 1689 was one of the 
accidents of history.”’ Discuss this 
view. “Louis the Fourteenth was the 
evil genius of his time.”’ Discuss this. 
Why was the eighteenth century a 
period of great Continental wars? 
Compare and contrast Walpole and the 
elder Pitt. “The events are great, but 
the men are very small.” Discuss this 
phrase used by Mirabeau of the French 
Revolution. To what extent is it true 


to say that England played the main 
part in the struggle against Napoleon? 
Illustrate from the campaigns of 1797 


and 1815 the main principles of Na- 
poleon’s strategy. 

Again, if one has a keen division 
and one which is not large, it is a good 
plan to choose some book, get some 
fifty pages read each week, and set 
questions upon it. Such books—when 
the boys have to read a good deal-- 
should not be burdened with a mass 
of facts, and should be stimulating and 
provocative books, books having de- 
cided opinions which a boy may either 
attack or support. It is the fashion 
now to decry Macaulay, but his Ussays 
are excellent for this purpose; their 
very demerits make them all the more 
suitable; and if the teacher himself 
is a Tory, there is no danger of 
Macaulay’s prejudices passing without 
comment. Boys like the certainty with 
which Macaulay—as was said by Leslie 
Stephen—hits a haystack; not till they 
are much older will some of them be- 
gin to agree with Matthew Arnold that 
—if the change of metaphor may be 
excused—Macaulay’s chief characteris- 
tic is a perpetual semblance of hitting 
the right nail on the head without the 
reality; and even Matthew Arnold ad- 
mitted that Macaulay is pre-eminently 
fitted to give pleasure to all who ure 
beginning to feel enjoyment in the 
things of the mind. Or a book may be 
taken such as Mr. Oman's Seven Roman 
Statesmen, in which opinions are al- 
ways forcibly expressed, though pro- 
fessed Roman historians do not always 
agree with them. 

Besides these questions there are his- 
torical essays which a boy does out of 
school. The looking over of these 
essays will be found a severe tux on 
the teacher’s time. Personally, I am of 
opinion that to look over a boy’s essay 
with the boy by your side is much 
more expeditious, effective, and inter- 
esting than to give the essay back 
with written corrections; one can talk 
quicker than one can write; one can 
find out how much a boy has read or 
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thought before be wrote the essay, and 
the boy is, after all, obliged to listen 
to your criticisms, whilst he is not 
obliged to read them. But if a boy 
takes trouble it is difficuit to look over 
an essay in under ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour; and with the large 
divisions public school masters often 
have, this will mount up in the aggre- 
gate to many hours. A master, how- 
ever, can get over this difficulty by 
only setting some four or five essays 
in each term, and this number is quite 
sufficient. 

In these essays the object should be 
that a boy may be able to utilize the 
knowledge which he possesses already 
besides the knowledge he may derive 
from lectures or a text-book. Above 
all, it is through essays that a boy may 
be introduced to historical classics, and 
references to chapters or pages in such 
books should always be left in the 
school library. The subject for the es- 
say should be set so as to allow of some 
originality of treatment and of some 
definite conclusion, and to allow some 
scope for some _ general reflections 
either at the beginning or at the end. 
For instance, the period may be the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. An 
introductory essay might be, “Is it 
true to say that the period of the 
Renaissance and Reformation  wit- 
nessed greater changes than any 
other period of which we have any 
record ?”’ 

Of course no boy will know enough 
to give an adequate answer to such a 
question; but a boy, if he knows any- 
thing about any other important period, 
can make up an essay by comparing 
two periods only. The next essay 
might be, “Contrast the characteristics 
of Venice and Florence at the period 
of the Renaissance; how far is it pos- 
sible to compare Venice with Sparta, 
and Florence with Athens?’ A third 
might be, “Compare the characteristics 
and the influence of Erasmus and 
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Luther.” And the fourth might be, 
“Was Charles the Fifth a failure?” 

Or again, one may be studying the 
expansion of England; an introductory 
essay might be, “In what respects does 
the British Empire differ from all other 
Empires of the past?” A second, “Did 
England deserve to lose America?’ 
A third, “Compare the work done by 
Clive, Warren Hastings, and Wellesley 
in the formation of our Indian Em- — 
pire.” A fourth, “What were the chief 
developments in the Empire during the 
Victorian Era, and what will be the 
chief problems which will confront the 
Empire in the future?” In some of 
these subjects hints will be necessary 
from the master as to how the sub- 
jects should be treated, but for boys 
in the highest forms the fewer hints 
that are given the better. 

And besides this type of essay there 
is the historical essay prize, such as 
exists at most schools, or such as 
that inaugurated last year by the Royal 
Asiatic Society for the encouragement 
of the study of Indian history. A boy 
who is a candidate for such a prize is 
left to his own devices, has to read 
for the essay on his own account, has 
to arrange his material, develop his 
plot, and arrive at a conclusion with- 
out help from others; and the training 
is a valuable one. 

It will be apparent that what has 
been written in this article applies 
rather to the older than to the younger 
boys in a public school; this is due 
chiefly to the fact that my own ex- 
perience has been with the former and 
not with the latter. But I am also 
inclined to think that history cannot 
be made such a valuable subject with 
the younger boys as it can be with 
those of more mature age. I am very 


far indeed from thinking that history 
should be neglected either at the pre- 
paratory school or in the lower forms 
of public schools; but its object should 
be, perhaps, to stimulate the imagina- 




















tion and to supply the boy with some 
elementary information rather than to 
train the reason. Probably also geog- 
raphy—taught, of course, not in the 
old mechanical way, but according to 
the methods described, for instance, in 
the new journal of the Geographical 
Association—ought to play a much 
larger part than it does in the lower 
forms of many schools, and history 
might be content with what it has 
if more time is found in schools for 
this kindred subject. 

With regard, however, to boys in the 
higher forms, I think that with most 
of them history ought to be an indis- 
pensable subject, and with some one 
of their chief studies. We may take, 
first of all, the case of those boys who 
are going to the university. There are 
probably in every school some boys 
of real ability who, though they are 
fairly proficient with their classical 
work, have little taste or capacity for 
pure scholarship, but considerable in- 
terest in and capacity for history. For 
this class of boy a most excellent com- 
bination exists at Oxford, though I 
think that a similar combination is not 
so easy at Cambridge. A boy can, 
without neglecting his classics, find 
time at most schools—if some exemp- 
tions from ordinary school-work are 
allowed—to read a good deal of history 
during his last two or three years at 
school, and to write a variety of his- 
torical essays; and if he is very prom- 
ising he can try for a history scholar- 
ship or exhibition, and most colleges 
offer one or more of these. Wheu he 
reaches Oxford he can give up Honor 
Moderations—which present few at- 
tractions to a boy of the type described 
—get through Pass Moderations in his 
second term, and then read for the 
School of Litersee Humaniores, which, 
with its mixture of ancient history and 
philosophy, is acknowledged to be the 
best in either university; and probably 
the boy who has combined classics and 
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will have a more 
mature mind than the boy who has 


history at school 


read classics exclusively, and _ will 
therefore be able to read for this school 
at an earlier stage. In the fourth year 
the History School may be taken, when 
it will be found that the history train- 
ing and the knowledge acquired at 
school will be most valuable. Such a 
training will provide-—for a certain 
type of mind—as good an education as 
any in the world. A few are pursuing 
it at Oxford at the present time, and 
it is to be hoped that in the future 
more will follow their example. 

Then there are the boys who will 
read other subjects at the university— 
classics, or science, or law, or modern 
languages. Probably most  pvople 
would agree that for them some study 
of modern history is advisable, for it 
may be their last chance of reading it, 
and the practice in writing essays and 
in answering questions will be valu- 
able to them, whatever their future line 
of study. Besides these, there are 
others who are going to read history 
at Oxford and Cambridge—a large 
number, for history is already the most 
popular subject at Oxford, and is 
becoming increasingly popular at Cam- 
bridge. For these it is a great ad- 
vantage to have some grounding in 
historical methods and ideas before 
they go up to the university, and per- 
haps for their last term at school it is 
wise for the majority of them to make 
history their principal subject. But, 
after all, history will be the staple of 
their future study at the university, 
and they must beware of devoting too 
much time to it at school. They had 
far better combine history with other 
subjects—with the study of the classics 
or of modern languages, or some form 
of science, er a combination of these. 

A second class consists of those boys 
who are not going to the university at 
all. There are the boys, first, who go 
into the Army. For them elementary 
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English history is a compulsory sub- 
ject for the Leaving or Qualifying Cer- 
tificate, and more advanced English 
history with a period of European his- 
tory and a military biography is an 
optional subject for the competitive ex- 
amination. For many boys going into 
the Army I believe that history would 
be the most fruitful subject they could 
take up—fruitful, not in marks, but in 
interests for their later life; and it is 
to be hoped that the prophecy of an 
eminent headmaster which I heard ex- 
pressed at a recent meeting, that prac- 
tically no boys would take it up 
because of the low marking in the sub- 
ject, and the more confident prediction 
‘of an assistant-master in the columns 
of the Times, that no sane boy would 
take it up, will be unfulfilled. ‘Then 
there are the boys who are going into 
business. Most people would agree 
that the boys whose education stops at 
the age of eighteen or nineteen ought 
to be treated differently from those 
whose education ends at the age of 
twenty-two or twenty-three; and that 
in some public schools, at all events, 
the interests of the former class are 
apt to be overlooked. And yet in some 
ways they are the more important. 
After all, most boys when they go to 
the university obtain intellectual in- 
terests even if they have none at 
school; but it is the boy who goes into 
business straight from school who is 
most loud in proclaiming that he took 
away from school nothing which could 
rouse his intellectual tastes and sym- 
pathies. For these boys it seems to me 
that a special course of studies should 
be devised for their last year or two 
at school, and that in the course oppor- 
tunities should be given for boys to 
take up history as one of their main 
subjects. 


I have omitted from this analysis 


one class of boy; the class of boy who 
does not want to work, and apparently 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
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has no aptitude for any subject what- 
soever—a sort of intellectual tramp, 
who will trudge from one subject to 
another in the hope that it will require 
a little less work than the preceding 
one. I do not think that history pro- 
vides an effective casual ward where 
such people can be dealt with as they 
deserve. But, with the wider choice 
of subjects now given at most public 
schools, I believe that the number of 
boys of this class is diminishing and 
not increasing; few things can be more 
desirable, for these boys too often grow 
up to swell the class of rich vagrants, 
the class of thoroughly idle, unintelli- 
gent, selfish people, whose existence in 
any numbers is, as history shows, al- 
ways a misfortune and sometimes a 
disaster for any nation. 

It is not within the scope of this 
article to discuss the fifty-six questions 
which were enumerated, with regard 
to the organization and methods of his- 
tory teaching in schools, in a recent 
French treatise. I have merely en- 
deavored to show that history can and 
ought to have an important place in 
any school curriculum. I expect really 
that the vast majority of people would 
agree that the study of history is one 
of the most necessary elements in the 
education of boys, and for that matter 
of girls as well, and that neither in 
every boys’ school nor in every girls’ 
school does it yet occupy the position 
which it ought to possess. If this dis- 
satisfaction will produce reform the 
future is rosy; for the public schools 
have hitherto produced the governing 
classes in this country, and if the gov- 
erning classes of the future could ap- 
proach the problems of the Empire 
with the knowledge and the judgment 
and the sympathy produced by an his- 
torical training, the public schools will 
have done a service to the nation which 
not even their most persistent cavillers 


could deny. 
C. H. K. Marten. 
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THE GRIP OF THE LAND. 


Robert Corscadden was an Ulster 
farmer who owned the farm tbat he 
strove to live by. There were thirty 
acres of it, cold sour land, and a third 
part of the whole barren moor. The 
screen of trees which Robert had raised 
about the row of buildings—double cot- 
tage, byre, barn, and stable—grew 
starved and twisted, yet there was a 
shelter in the homestead for folk and 
beasts. The beasts, for they were part 
of the farm, were well fed there, the 
folk were underfed. Yet the human 
beings, hardiest of animals, lived, if 
they did not thrive; the beasts died 
sometimes, Then the pinch would 
come. 

A year before this Robert lost two 
cows, and after that, worse than all, 
the stout mare that had stood well to 
him since he reared her. Another 
horse had to be bought; the instalments 
of purchase-money due to Government 
must be paid punctually in hard cash; 
and, as the least ruinous way to raise 
it, young Johnny, a boy now man-big, 
who had wrought beside his father for 
seven or eight years, was sent to labor 
in Scotland. The money was earned, 
the boy came back, decent, quiet, in- 
dustrious, but changed. That was how 
trouble began. 

One cold sunless morning in May, 
Robert and his son stood outside the 
door, coming out from their mid-day 
meal of tea and potatoes, and prepar- 
ing to go back to weeding in the drills. 
They were looking at three men who 
tramped along the road from which a 
short cart-track led, through waste 
moor, to the house. Each man carried 
a bundle and was dressed in dark 
clothes, 

“Yon will be some of the Glendoe 
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fellows,” said Johnny, who watched 
them with a curious eagerness, 

“Ay,” his father answered, “they’re 
early off. They’re easy spared from 
the kind of farms they have in the low 
country.” 

Johnny did not notice the farmer's 
contemptuous reference to the patches 
of ground on which migratory laborers 
make their dwelling. 

“Work should be plenty in Scotland 
the year, when them ones is going 
now,” he said. 

As he spoke, he pulled a pipe from 
his pocket and began to fill it. 

His father spoke roughly, “What 
matter about Scotland? That’s a trick 
you got there, any way. Why must 
you be for ever with a pipe in your 


mouth?” 


“T can’t be wanting it,” the boy an- 
swered sullenly. 

“You can’t be wanting it! An’ how 
do I do, then? I have no patience with 
you, wasting good money on the dirty 
stuff.” 

Johnny took the pipe out of his 
mouth and turned to go into the house. 

“What are you looking now?” Rob- 
ert asked sharply. 

“I was thinking I would write a Ict- 
ter to Mr. Guthrie to see would he be 
wanting me this harvest.” 

Robert swung round with a gesture 
of angry impatience, as if refusing to 
argue with a troublesome child. 

“Ach, go to pot!” he said; and with 
that he strode away down the lane. 

Johnny did not follow, but pansed 
for a space looking at the retreating 
figure. His face was dour and stuh- 
born. Then he turned again to enter; 
and, as he did, his mother came out 
of the house with food for the pigs. 
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“Give me the key of the box,” he 
said. 

Manners are curt in Ulster; Annie 
Corscadden was an active bustling 
woman, and, without more words, she 
handed him the key of the chest in 
which were kept all the houschold’s 
less often used possessions. When she 
came back, after a quarter of an hour 
spent in byre and pigstye, she found 
Johnny dressed in his Sunday clothes, 
tying up a bundle in a red and green 
handkerchief. 

“Save us, Johnny, what are you do- 
ing with them on you?” she said. 

The boy did not turn his face to her. 
.“I’m for Scotland,’ he answered. 

Annie put down suddenly the bucket 
which she carried, and caught her hand 
to her breast. Then she recovered her- 
self, 

“For Scotland! Ah, nonsense! What 
notion is this you took? Put back the 
things this minute, now.” 


She ran over to him and tried to’ 


snatch away the bundle. But the boy 
thrust her aside, and, knotting the ends 
of the handerchief, he lifted it in his 
hand. 

“Quit talking,” he 
Scotland this day.” 

“And did you tell Robert this?’ she 
asked, her voice still pitched to scold- 
ing. 

“Never mind Robert,” the boy an- 
swered, sullen as a snarling dog. 
. Quickly Annie’s tone changed. ‘Sure, 
I know all about it now. You and your 
father had some fall-out. Ah, be sen- 
sible now, Johnny. You wouldn't do 
the like of that—to ask to go away and 
leave us with the throng time coming. 
Who’s to help Robert? Sure you know 
old John can’t do a hand’s turn.” 

“How did he do before? Didn’t you 


said. “I’m for 


send me to Scotland the other time? 
And didn’t I send back the money I 
earned ?” 
Jobnny’s 
stubborn 


and 
his 


were flaming, 
showed about 


eyes 
lines 
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mouth. His mother’s face was written 
over with a conflict of feelings. Un- 
able to command, unable to let him 
go, she tried persuasion, yet with little 
confidence. 

“You did so, Johnny,” she said. “No 
boy could do more than you did, when 
we asked you. But why would you go 
now, and vex us?” 

“It’s because I’m a man there and 
I'm a slave here, and that’s the long 
and the short of it,” he broke out. 
“When did I see the color of money 
here, and me slaving late and early? 
You see them clothes on me that I got 
in Scotland; they’re all the thing I ever 
bought myself, and they’re all the 
thing I ever had of my own. I was 
never proud till the first day I put 
them on. Ach, mother, Robert's a hard 
master to me.” 

“He’s no harder on you nor he is on 
himself,” the mother answered, with a 
touch of anger. “‘What does poor Rob- 
ert grudge you that he ever got for 
himself?” 

“It’s the kind of him to want nothing 
but work,” said the boy doggedly. 

“An’ isn’t it for you he’s working, 
and for the rest of the childer?” Annie 
cried,—“‘an’ has been working, and kill- 
ing himself working.” 

“An’ what has he for it?’ Johnny 
answered, with contempt. “A farm of 
land that the crows wouldn't pick on. 
Let me go where there’s money to be 
earned and let him stay here. Each 
of us to be where he wants to be,-- 
that’s all I’m asking.” 

Annie turned again to persnuasion— 
eager to avoid at least the worst of 
what she felt to be inevitable. 

“Well, and maybe you're right, 
Johnny,” she said coaxingly. “But go 
back to the field now, and wait till we 
talk to Robert. Sure you couldn't go 
like that, in a quarrel.” 

The boy’s face blackened. “I’m done 
with Robert. Quit talking now and 
give me the money for my ticket. I'll 

















send it you when I have it earned, and 
more to it.” : 

But at that the instinct of parental 
authority rose again, outraged in 
Annie, 

“Indeed, then, and I'll do no such 
thing. Go back to the field, I tell you,” 
she cried, breaking again into anger. 
‘I never heard the like of it,—you to 
go off and not say as much as goodbye 
to your father.” 

Johnny’s lips knit tight and his 
cheeks flushed. 

“If you don’t give it me,” he said, 
“Tl go to the shop and borrow it off 
them, and tell them you were afraid 
I'd steal it. They won’t be frightened 
to trust me, I’m thinking. And a good 
name that will leave on you in the 
country.” 

Annie’s eyes filled with tears. “You 
wouldn’t do the like of that, Johnny.” 

“I would, then, if you drove me to 
it, and wouldn’t trust me with a pound 
or two.” 

“Indeed, then, it’s not for the money 
I’m frightened,” cried Annie, breaking 
into sobs. “You may have the money, 
since you force me, but [ doubt it’s 
little good will go with it. I wouldn’t 
believe it of you, Johnny, to go away 
and leave your father without help. 
What way will he get the crops in, 
with wee Annie out at service and the 
other childer too young to labor?’ 

“If he has more nor he can work, 
let him set a field of it. There’s plenty 
would take it. The crops are in the 
ground. Let him sell them in the 
ground.” 

“Well you know your father would 
never do the like of that.” 

“Why wouldn’t he? Many another 
man does it. But let him mind his own 
business, Give me the money now, 
mother, and don’t be keeping me.” 

With a sad heart Annie fetched the 
couple of sovereigns from her store 
and gave them to the boy. “And may 
God forgive me if I’m doing wrong,” 
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she said. With a heavy heart she 
kissed him; with a heavy heart she 
watched him walk down the lane; and 
with a heavy heart she waited for his 
father’s coming. 


Robert came back to his dinner look- 
ing fatigued and vexed. “What came 
on Johnny that he wasn’t back in the 
field?” he asked. 

Then Annie told him the story 
of what had happened. Robert was 
deeply moved. 

“To think now he would do the like 
of that,” he said at last. “It’s not for 
his leaving me I would mind so bad— 
though the dear knows, it’s bad enough. 
But for him to go off without a word. 
I knew no more of what he was doing 
nor the cattle.” 

Annie seized the opening to make an 
appeal. Yet even as she pleaded, the 
certainty of rebuff was written in her 
eyes. 

“Surely now, Robert, you'll follow 
him and bring him back. The boat 
won't be leaving, maybe, till the 
morrow. Ah, Robert, go now, and he 
won’t refuse you!” 

But Robert’s face set hard, and a 
new bitterness came into his voice. 

“I will not,” he said, “If he wants 
to go, let him. Maybe I done wrong 
to keep him. Maybe he’s right. Maybe 
he’s better to be a laborer in Scotland 
nor a,farmer’s son in this country. 
We must just shift without him. But 
the dear God knows how we'll do it. 
We're back again in the ditch, the very 
time I thought we had the road clear 
before us. What does Johnny care, 
though? He can make his own way, 
he’s a good workman, I taught him. 
What need he care?” 

“Ah, now, Robert,” Annie broke in, 
“don’t be hard on the boy. He gave 
thought to it, surely. Maybe you 
mightn’t hold with what he thought, 
but he had a plan made out.” 
“And what plan was that?’ 
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“For you to set the crop that is down 
in the fields, and let you get in your- 
self what you could.” 

Robert’s face grew as dark as 
thunder-clouds. 

“Is that the plan, then? Well he 
knew, and well you know, that I would 
sooner kill myself mowing and carting. 
Is there no pride in him, that he would 
let strangers in on the farm that we 
wrought to keep for him since he was 
born, and before he was born? Next 
year it would be a field I would let— 
to strangers that would abuse the land 
—and what would he care?’ 

“Ah, sit down out of that and take 
your tea,” said Annie half crying, as 
‘she pushed her man to a seat. “Sit 
down and don’t be standing up there 
and working yourself into a rage about 
notions poor Johnny never gave a 
thought to. He’s not like you, all for 
pondering and reading, and planning 
away far beyond you. But he’s a good, 
decent, steady boy, and it’s my belief 
he’ll send us his earnings just the same 
as he did before, He’s not like a son 
that would drink or spend moncy reck- 
less, It’s just you that are too stub- 
born and he that is too stubborn. Take 
your potatoes now: there’s the milk to 
them. Johnny’ll get better than po- 
tatoes where he’s going.” 

“Ay,” said Robert, “and that’s the 
truth. Why would he stay when the 
land won’t afford a meal of meat to 
them that work it. What had he ever 
but slavery and hardship? And if I 
could leave the farm clear to him, it- 
self, what would he make out of it but 
slavery?” 

“Ah, what nonsense,” Annie cried. 
“You have yourself worn out on the 
land, and sickened with it, like. But if 
you had the chance Johnny has, the 
time you and me was young, mind me 
now, you would have thought yourself 
well off. Ay, and there’s many a one 
yet would think him well off. ‘Troth, 


and I’m not sorry to have him out of 
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the way of some of them that weuld 
be glad to get him for their lump of 
a girl. And Johnny’s that soft he 
would be easy taken in.” 

Annie scoured a pan with great 
vehemence while she spoke, aud Rob- 
ert looked at her with open surprise. 

“What's this now?” he said, “1 heard 
nothing of this. Sure the boy’s a boy 
yet.” 

“Ay, to be sure, you heard nothing 
of it,” said Annie, still working with 
vicious energy. “And you saw nothing 
—nher wouldn’t see if it was under your 
nose, Wasn’t Johnny for ever slipping 
away to that mountainy place of the 
M’Cormicks, and what would take him 
there, will you tell me?” 

“Woman, dear, have you no sense? 
It was to buy his dirty tobacco he was 
dodging up there—and many’s the time 
I checked him.—Well, he may smoke 
his fill now,” Robert added angrily. 
“Give me my cup of tea.” 

“Ay,” said Annie, lifting the teapot 
from where it stood stewing, “and do 
you know now, Robert, it’s that, and 
the like of that, he’s gone for. You 
could never see he wasn’t the same 
kind as yourself. He’s a man grown, 
and full of foolishness the same as any 
other young man.” 

“Well, now,” said Robert, as he 
gulped his hot tea, “It’s little enough a 
man knows of his own son, and him 
working beside him in the fields since 
he was that high. I never thought, 
any way, Johnny would throw one 
look to the girls. He was backward 
like.” 

“Ay, indeed, backward!” said Annie. 
“Backward enough when you or me 
would be there. But if there was one 
leading hint on——” 

“Surely to God it’s not Jimmy 
M’Cormick’s Mary you're talking about 
now, Annie,” said Robert, pushiug 
away his plate. “A decent wee girl 
she is, and always was friendly with 
Johnny since she was herding for Pat 
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M’Daid over by. But what are they, 
only a pair of childer.” 

“Childer or no,” said Annie, catching 
up her pot of potatoes with an angry 
jerk, “there’s them would iike to put 
notions in Johnny’s head. And that 
would be a fine thing to see him to 
marry with a girl that was out herding 
for a common man, and her a child.” 

Robert rose and stretched himself 
wearily, as he prepared to go out. 

“There’s no call for you to vex your- 
self now, any way,” he said. “Maybe 
it might be better if there was. But 
I’ve no call to stand talking, with my 
work to do, and his to the back of it. 
It’s a black day, God knows.” 


Il. 


For a matter of three miles Johnny 
Corscadden tramped stoutly up the 
main road which was leading him to 
the distant railway. station, But when 
he reached a divergent path or cart 
track, roughly metalled, that pointed 
away to the heathy hills on his right, 
he paused, hesitated a moment, then 
struck up it. 

For half an hour he walked hur- 
riedly, looking self-conscious as he 
passed one cottage after another on the 
wayside, and here and there folk rec- 
ognized and greeted him. At last he 
sighted a cabin, enclosed in bushes, 
and standing a little back from the 
road. Over the door in wavering let- 
ters was the legend stating that James 
M’Cormick was licensed to sell grocer- 
ies. In the window was the usual jar 
of cheap sweets, making a patch of 
color among the drab miscellany of ob- 
jects offered for sale. Johnny looked 
at the door from a distance: it seemed 
to repel rather than attract him. Then 
suddenly his eye caught something. 
Scrambling across the bank which en- 
closed a field of poor pasture, he 
walked up the hill to where he had 
espied, on another fence, a dark-haired 


girl sitting bareheaded, with her eyes 
mechanically following the motions of 
two or three meagre cows as they ex- 
plored round the outskirts of the til- 
lage, constantly threatening raids on a 
field of young oats. 

“How’s Johnny?” she said, raising 
her voice in the habitual greeting. 
Then, as she noted his clothes and 
bundle, “Where are you for this day?’ 

Her eyes had a touch of anxiety in 
them which did not fit the careless 
tone, 

“For Scotland,” Johnny answered, 
with some embarrassment. 

“I wish you good luck,” she said. 
“Dear, oh, but that’s sudden. There 
wasn’t the talk about it this time there 
was before.” 

“Tl wager, now, Mary, you're put 
out with me for not telling you,” said 
the boy, with an awkward laugh. 

“*Deed, then, why would I be put 
out?” cried Mary, with a toss of her 
head. “What call have I to know if 
you go or stay.—No, then, you will 
not ” for Johnny tried to put his 
arm round her. “Quit, I tell you,” she 
cried sharply. 

Johnny drew back in angry confu- 
sion. 

“Why would I not? Sure, aren’t you 
promised to me?” he said. 

“*Deed, then, I’m no such thing,— 
nor never will, till I’m asked right— 
and that will be the long day, I’m 
thinking. Oh, the long day it will be, 
before Robert Corscadden comes to our 
house looking a wife for his son.” 

“Ah, what matter,” said the boy. 
“We're young yet, any way. But sure, 
Mary, you kissed me many’s the time.” 

“Maybe I did, when you and me was 
wee childer. But if we're young 
enough, we're not that young now.” 

“You kissed me the last time I was 
going to Scotland, any way,” he said 
resentfully; “an’ I didn’t think you 
would ask to part this way, and me 
going across the sea.” 
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“It wasn’t this way the last time,” 
she retorted. “And what’s taking you 
at all? Sure, no beasts died on Robert 
this year.” 

“You won’t give me leave to tell 
you,” he said sullenly, “and me striv- 
ing to, since ever I saw you. Indeed, 
it’s the sore day with me.” 

“Ah, for goodness sake, Johnny, what 
is it’ the girl cried, her dark eyes 
suddenly softening. “Tell us, quick 
now.” 

Johnny told her then—as such stories 
are told—how his father had driven him 
out of his sight, how he was not going 
to put up with the like of that, how his 
mother was for not giving him the 
money, but how at last she gave in to 
give it. But as he told his story, 
Johnny felt less and less comfortable, 
and he paused with a lame ending. 
Then at last the girl spoke. 

“And you went off that way and left 
him! Johnny, I never thought you 
would do the like of that.” 

Johnny’s face reddened, and his blue 
eyes swelled. 

“I may be going from here the same 
way,” he said, “for all the fair play 
you give me. What use would there 
be in waiting to see him, and me with 
my mind made up? Was it looking a 
quarrel you would want to see me? 
You know yourself he wouldn’t give me 
leave to go—nor think I had a right to 
go. Here’s the whole of it, Mary—I’m 
a man grown, and he makes a child of 
me.” 

As he spoke, the girl began to realize 
that this was an issue more com- 
plicated than her first swift condemna- 
tion made it. 

“Don’t be angry, now, Johnny,” she 
said. “Maybe I was too quick. But 
no matter what you say, it was a hard 
thing to leave your own father, and not 
a word to bid him good-bye. There’s 


not a better man in Ireland than Rob- 
ert, and I would like badly to see him 
vexed. Many’s the good turn he done 
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me, and me a wee herd down by yon- 
der, that another man wouldn’t give a 
thought to.” 

“Ay,” said the boy reflectively, “you 
and him was still the one kind. He 
would be bringing you wee books and 
ballants, and histories of Treland,—an’ 
he would be leathering me for schem- 
ing school.” 

“Indeed, an’ many’s the time I won- 
dered at you, Johnny, that you would 
scheme, and me envying you the whole 
time that could get learning. I doubt, 
Johnny, wee Robert and Katie will be 
to quit school now. An’ that won’t 
please Robert.—Ach, Johnny, sure the 
harm’s not done yet. If you rue now, 
there’s no one but themselves will 
know you rued—no one else in the 
world but me.” 

“*"Deed is there,’ he answered. 
“Every one that saw me on the road, 
and the bundle with me. An’ if there 
wasn’t itself, Mary, I wouldn’t rue. 
Why would I? Many’s the time an’ 
the hundred times I heard Robert say- 
ing, and you heard him, that this coun- 
try was no good. Why would I stay 
in it, then?’ 

“Sure, you’re not the one that should 
go, any way, Johnny,” the girl an- 
swered eagerly. “’Tis to you the farm 
will come, If them that has something 
to look to goes, who’ll there be left in 
the country? For the younger ones 
now, when they’re growed, I wouldn’t 
think that bad of them going. But, 
sure, you'll have all.” 

“All!” he repeated contemptuously. 
“All the slavery on my own shoulders. 
And maybe in twenty years or in thirty 
I’ll be able to call a pound my own. 
What use is that to me? I’m telling 
you now, Mary, there’s nothing but the 
bite of meat that isn’t grudged me. 
Robert gave me all sorts this day when 
he seen me smoking—wasting good 
money on that dirty stuff, says he.” 

Mary’s eyes were sad now, and 
pleading, as she had a vision of the 
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numberless small things that built the 
barrier between father and son. 

“Ach! never heed the like of that,” 
she said, “Robert’s bark is worse nor 
his bite. He’s a good man all out, and 
he thinks the world of you, Johnny.” 

“Does he, troth?”’ said the boy. 
“That’s news, then, I might get fair 
play from my mother, but I’ll get none 
from him. He’s a good man, Mary, 
and I’m not saying against, but there's 
many a man not so good that it would 
fit me better to live with. An’ I’m not 
that bad either,” he said eagerly. “I'll 
send them money the same as I did be- 
fore,—all I can save, only whatever I 
put by to buy some wee thing for your- 
self, Mary.” 

The girl broke down now and sobbed. 

“Johnny dear, sure, I know you’re 
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There’s not many as good. 
But, 


not bad. 
Too good you always were to me. 


Johnny dear, don’t be buying me 
things. If the like of that came round 
to your mother, what would she 
think?” 


“Let her think,” said Johnny stoutly, 
with his arm round the crying girl. 

“No, but Johnny, it’s bad enough; 
she hates the picture of me; don’t be 
making it worse. And don’t be writing 
to me or asking me to write; sure, all’s 
known at the post office, and it would 
put a talk out on me. And go now, 
Johnny dear, for I wouldn’t for the 
world you would be seen with me this 
day of all days. Ach, what a fool I 
am to be crying. Go now, and God go 
with you! No, ‘deed, I won’t forget 
you, Johnny.” 


(To be concluded.) 





CAN PLANTS FEEL? 


Of late years the student of plant 
life, probing deeper and deeper into 
the mysteries of the plant world, has 
been increasingly struck with the anal- 
ogies that exist between the plant and 
the animal kingdoms. Over and over 
again in his researches among plants 
animal-like characteristics confront him 
in so persistent and surprising a 
way that the conviction is forced upon 
him that, beneath the wide diver- 
gences that undoubtedly exist between 
the two kingdoms, there must be some 
fundamental term common to both. 
The living plant and the living animal, 
remote as they appear to be in their 
highest developments, must still be 
bound together by some subtle link. 
And refiection shows him that that 
link can be nothing else than the pos- 
session of the indefinable quality life. 
That which he calls “life” he realizes 
must be of the same nature and qual- 
ity in both kingdoms, :and the dis- 


tinction between them lies, he is be- 
ginning to assert, merely in variation 
as to the quantity and intensity of that 
possession. Indeed it has been sug- 
gestively remarked that “life sleeps 
in the plant, but wakes and works in 
the animal.” 

Now when we look down the long 
vista of the animal world from high- 
est to lowest, our glance passes from 
man to apes, past birds and reptiles, 
fishes and frogs, on by worms and 
insects and jelly fish, and past the ani- 
mal communities that we call corals 
and sponges, until finally we come to 
the end of the line and find the sim- 
plest form of animal life to be merely 
a mass of living protoplasm enclosed 
by a more or less definite wall, though 
still exhibiting certain characteristics 
of an animal. 

And when we change our point of 
view and turn to the plant world a 
similar vista of complex forms suc- 
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cessively simplifying meets our eye as 
we range from chestnut and lily, pines 
and ferns, to mosses, liverworts, fungi, 
seaweeds and green alge, until at 
length we come to the simplest plants 
which are also merely a mass of liv- 
ing protoplasm invested with a cell 
wall, though still endowed with defi- 
nite plant-like characteristics. 

Thus then do the vistas of animal 
and plant life converge towards one 
another. But if we peer still further 
into the mysteries of elemental life 
we find that, out beyond the simplest 
plant and out beyond the simplest ani- 
mal, there yet lies a kind of no-man’s 
land inhabited by mysterious organ- 
isms—the Myxomycetes—of any of 
which we cannot say “This is a plant,” 
or “That is an animal,” without our 
assertion being challenged. One who 
has very carefully studied the nature 
of these organisms declares that their 
classification “depends rather on the 
general philosophical position of the 
observer than on facts.” - In other 
words at one stage of their life-his- 
tory they are so plant-like, at another 
stage so animal-like that it rests on 
which phase most strongly appeals to 
the observer as to which label he 
places on them. Hence then in the 
person of these organisms the un- 
bridgeable gulf that was supposed to 
divide the animal and vegetable worlds 
is done away with, and we find that, 
instead of a chasm, we have a com- 
mon ground, and the hard line of de- 
marcation that once existed between 
animals and plants is broken down, 
and between the two most widely di- 
vergent forms of living things we have 
now no break in continuity of kind, 
only variation of position in nature’s 
scheme of life. 

Ail this is of the greatest importance 
to our consideration of the question as 
to how far plents are endowed with 
sensation, because in a problem such 
as this we can only deduce conclusions 
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by inference and presume similarity in 
those of our own kind. We can only 
say that others have similar feelings to 
our own because they act in a way 
similar to us under similar circum- 
stances—we can never directly test 
their feelings. And as we work back- 
wards from man there is no single 
place at which we can stop and say 
“there is no sensation -here.”’ For 
wherever there is life there is adjust- 
ment to environment—response to ex- 
ternal stimuli—and there is no point 
in the sequence of animal life at which 
we can assert that the response of any 
individual is purely that of an automa- 
ton—such a response, for instance, as 
is given by dancing dolls in an auto- 
matic machine when a penny is put 
in the slot. Hence we judge the re- 
sponse to be that of sensation. Feebler 
this response grows and less definite 
certainly, but even in the lowest forms 
of animalcule it shows itself in choice 
of action, choice of food, choice in sur- 
roundings and general expression in 
movement. Even the Myxomycetes in 
no-man’s land show preferences so ob- 
viously at times that Sir Edmund Fry 
asks about one of these organisms: 
“Has it some rudimentary perception, 
some common sense, of which sight 
and smell and taste are only more 
specialized forms?” 

And it is this question, the question 
“Are plants sentient?’ that plant stu- 
dents are asking more and more 
closely to-day about the whole plant 
kingdom in general. For some of 
the forms of plant life exhibit so close 
an analogy to animals in their appar- 
ent possession of sensation that, since 
the sequence of life is unbroken in the 
organic world, it seems an arbitrary 
distinction to allow the attribute in 
one part of the sequence and deny it 
in another. Some observers, indeed 
go even further, and are beginning to 
wonder whether or no it is not possi- 
ble that plants may be actually guided 

















by some form of intelligence, an intelli- 
gence diffused indeed, and not gathered 
up into a brain focus, but neverthe- 
less present in some general form. 
Certain of those who are well-fitted to 
judge even make definite affirmations 
on the point. Thus Professor Slater, 
of Harvard University, recently de- 
clared that: 


we are in no position to say that in- 
telligence cannot exist among plants, 
for in fact, all that we can discern 
supports the view that throughout the 
organic realm the intelligence that 
finds its fullest expression in man is 
everywhere at work. 


But whether we are justified in pre- 
suming intelligence in plants or not, 
the contention that plants are actually 
endowed with sensation has been con- 
siderably furthered of late by some re- 
searches that have been made at Graz 
by Prof. Haberlandt, a German botan- 
ist of some repute. He has been 
studying the subject specially among 
the higher flowering plants, and as a 
result of his investigations he claims 
to have found definite organs of sense 
in certain cases. That is to say, he 
has examined a number of plants, as 
we might examine animals, for organs 
for the reception of the sensations of 
touch, and he asserts that he has found 
complete analogy in many instances 
between plants and animals in their 
sensitiveness to contact. 

If his facts are accurate and his con- 
clusions true we shall henceforth be as 
much within our rights in speaking of 
sensation in a plant as we now are 
in speaking of sensation in a worm, 
noting however that Prof. Haberlandt 
confines himself to the purely physi- 
ological side of sensation and leaves 
alone the psychical side which must 
needs be purely speculative, just as 
a positive knowledge of the state of 
consciousness of a worm must remain 
for ever beyond us, even though we 
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willingly grant it sensation on the 
physiological side. 

Let us turn, then, for a few mo- 
ments, to a glance at some of the 
sense organs that are possessed by 
plants. 

In the first place we find that they 
are of four kinds; namely, sensitive 
spots, sensitive papillz, sensitive hairs, 
and sensitive bristles, each with strik- 
ing characteristics of its own. 

The sensitive spots are simply places 
—one or more—on an epidermal cell 
wall where the wall is attenuated 
and covered on the inner side with 
processes of the living protoplasm con- 
tained by the cell. These spots oc- 
cur, for instance, on the tips of tendrils 
where they seem to be closely com- 
parable in construction to those sense 
organs (some of the simplest known in 
the animal kingdom) which are found 
in the tentacles of certain sea urchins; 
so that tentacles and tendrils are much 
on a par. And, indeed, when we con- 
sider the functions and actions of ten- 
drils it seems impossible to deny them 
the power of actual sensation. Ten- 
drils are like our finger-tips, reaching 
out into the world to place the individ- 
ual in its environment. During their 
time of growth they move in continu- 
ous circles, round and round, seeking 
with sensitive surface for some sup- 
port for the plant in its upward climb, 
and once they come into contact with 
a solid body the measure of their 
twining is the measure of their 
sensitiveness. 

Charles Darwin was the first to ex- 
haustively study them, and among 
other tendrils he found those of the 
Passion Flower exquisitively sensitive. 
They can feel a single delicate touch 
with the finger, and will give an imme- 
diate response by curving round it. 
Half a minute after the touch is given 
the response is there. Take the finger 
away and the tendril will straighten 
out again, though apparently it is not 
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so sensitive to cessation of stimulus as 
to the stimulus itself, for it may be 
an hour or two before it is completely 
uncurved. Darwin tried to find out 
how often it would do this without 
getting tired—for we have to reckon 
with fatigue in the plant world as 
well as in our own--and he discovered 
that he could touch it twenty-one 
times in fifty-four hours, and each 
time it would curve after his touch and 
uncurve after his touch ceased; though 
the response naturally grew less and 
less until the tendril was too far spent 
to be irritable. 

Another interesting fact about ten- 
drils is that they are not sensitive all 
their lives, nor are they sensitive at 
-every part of their surface. When 
they are very young and when they 
are quite mature their sensibility is 
practically nothing; it is when they are 
about three parts grown that they are 
in their most sensitive condition. The 
fact that their sensibility is localized 
is due to the sensitive spots upon them 
not being equally distributed; as can 
be seen under the microscope. Thus 
in the tendrils of the Passion Flower, 
the Vetch, and the Cucumber, the 
power of sensation is confined to one 
side only. If touched on the other side 
there is not the slightest response. In 
all tendrils, even when the surface all 
round is sensitive, as in the Smilax, 
the power of feeling is confined to the 
part near the tip. 

Further, there exists a remarkably 
close analogy between the sensitive 
surface of a tendril and the human 
skin. In both every cell of the epi- 
dermis is a sense-cell and responsive. 
In both, too, there must be uneven- 
ness of contact if there is to be sensa- 
tion. Thus we know that if we plunge 
an arm into water we experience the 
sensation of being touched only at the 
boundary line up to which the water 
reaches, and as we move the arm in 
the water so the sensation of contact 
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varies with the water margin. We feel 
absolutely nothing of the pressure of 
the water on the part of the arm that 
is immersed below the surface. So, 
too, in a tendril there is no sensation 
when touched by an absolutely smooth 
surface such as water or quicksilver, 
except at the margin of contact, any 
more than there is on an arm. In a 
word, on the tendril’s sensitive sur- 
face, as on the human skin, there must 
be differences in pressure in order to 
produce sensation of contact. 

But it is in the insectivorous plants 
that we seem to get the most perfect 
illustration of the sense of touch as 
it exists among plants. It is as 
though the approach to the animal 
world in the matter of partaking of 
animal food was causal or coincident 
with animal-like nature in other re- 
spects. This is well seen in a little 
carnivorous plant called the Sundew, 
found in boggy places on the Welsh 
and other hills. Each leaf is covered 
with crimson hairs, and since each hair 
has a swollen head the green leaf looks 
as though it were stuck all over with 
very fine red pins of various sizes— 
perhaps some two hundred on each 
leaf. Now these little tentacles,~ for 
such they are, are supremely sensitive, 
owing to their glandular heads being 
richly provided with the sensitive spots 
already spoken of. If by chance a 
flying or creeping insect alights upon 
a leaf these hairs immediately begin 
to move and close over it, the victim 
meanwhile being held down by a 
gummy substance on the leaf until it 
is squeezed to death. At the same 
time, too, a digestive fluid pours out of 
glands on the surface of the leaf, and 
the fleshy part of the insect is quickly 
absorbed. Only the wings, legs, and 
other indigestible parts are left when 
the tentacles slowly straighten out 
once more. A small insect will be di- 
gested in a couple of days, larger ones 
take more time according to size. 
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But the curious part of the sensitive- 
ness of these tentacles is that they ap- 
pear to be able to gauge the quality of 
the object which touches them. Thus 
if raindrops fall upon them they are 
unresponsive. If a piece of coal and 
a piece of beefsteak of equal weight be 
laid upon two leaves simultaneously 
they will both begin to close at once. 
But in the case of the beefsteak they 
will take perhaps six minutes to com- 
plete the closing and remain closed 
for days until they have absorbed it; 
while in the case of the coal they close 
slowly and dubiously, and it may be 
three or four hours before they grasp 
it. Then when they have touched and, 
as it were, sampled it, they at once 
commence to unclose and drop it. 
There is no attempt to digest it. 

Experiments have been made with a 
view to seeing exactly how sensitive 
these tentacles are, and it has been 
found that if a particle of fine human 
hair, less than 1-25th of an inch in 
length, is placed upon one it can feel 
it, that is to say, it will respond to the 
weight by an inflection. Now the full 
force of this is only realized when we 
remember that were such a particle of 
hair laid upon the most sensitive part 
of our body, namely, the tip of the 
tongue, we should be quite unconscious 
of its presence. Hence these tentacles 
of the Sundew have a finer susceptibil- 
ity to an external stimulus than we 
have. 

From these instances in which the 
sense organs are in their simplest form 
and merely sensitive spots we next 
turn to some in which the sense or- 
gans are found in the form of papillz, 
and we have a case in point in the 
flower of the Opuntia, or Prickly 
Pear. In this flower the stamens are 
many in number and of different 
lengths, and they stand in a ring round 
the centre of the flower. The upper 
part of the filament of each is a bright 
golden color, the lower part is a duller 
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yellow. Now if the filament is touched 
at any point in the golden part it 
promptly bends over in response to 
that touch, and its pollen is poured out 
of its head. If, however, it is touched 
in its dull colored part it is not irri- 
table and there is no response. Natu- 
rally, the whole is an arrangement for 
promoting cross-fertilization. A bee 
comes visiting in search of honey, and 
crawls down into the heart of the 
flower, and in its movements touches 
one after another of these irritable sta- 
mens, and as they are touched they 
each bend over in turn and load the 
back of the insect with pollen, which 
he promptly transfers to another flower 
in his honey quest. 

Now when we come to ask why one 
part of the stamen filament “feels” 
while another does not, we discover 
that upon the irritable part of the fila- 
ment, and not upon the non-irritable 
part, there are present what we must 
consider to be sense-organs or papille 
cf touch, for in the centre of each cel 
in the sensitive golden part there arises 
up a papilla, which receives the stimu- 
Ins. And these, presumably organs of 
touch in the Prickly Pear, are closely 
comparable to what are undoubtedly 
organs of touch in one of the worms— 
Hermione. In this worm along the 
ventral side are a number of little 
warts which are sensitive to touch 
and which are connected with nerve- 
fibres, and though in the animal sev- 
eral epithelial cells go to build up the 
organ, while in the plant only a single 
cell fashions it, yet this is immaterial 
when set side by side with the fact 
that the mechanical principle in both 
is identical. If then we grant without 
demur sensation to the worm when it 
responds to stimulus on these organs, 
why deny it to the plant with similar 
organs and a similar response of 
movement? 

Again, in the Barberry and the Abuti- 
lon we have irritable stamens which 
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are normally leaning outwards and hid- 
den in the curved petals. But if the 
lower third—the bases of the stamen 
filaments—is touched they spring up 
sharply and scatter their pollen. And 
a minute microscopical examination of 
the sensitive bases shows that the irri- 
table surface, and that alone, is fur- 
nished with sense organs in the form 
of low fiat papille, in one part of 
which is a joint or kink in the outer 
wall. These correspond, says the 
German professor, in a remarkable de- 
gree to the sense organs in the anten- 
ne of a Rose Chaffer. In the an- 
tennz the scaly covering is traversed 
by certain pore canals, each of which 


- is covered by a lid, and thus low flat 


papillee are formed, the lid being united 
to the solid chitin skeleton by a deli- 
cate skin joint. So, in both plant and 
insect, pressure on the flat surface 
causes the tender joint to “give” and 
react on the adjacent protoplasm. If 
then we admit that these structures 
are sense-organs in the antennze, how 
can we deny the same name to similar 
structures on the sensitive stamens? 
But when we pass on to sensitive 
hairs and bristles we come to the su- 
perlative organs of touch in the plant 
world, for, perfectly adapted as the 
tentacles of the Sundew seem to be, 
to be organs of touch, they are yet 
surpassed by those found in another 
carnivorous plant. Indeed, it is an open 
question whether in the whole of the ani- 
mal world even there is a more perfectly 
constituted organ of touch than is found 
in the Dionea, a plant popularly known 
as Venus’s Fly Trap. This plant is 
one of the curiosities of the plant 
world, and only grows native in the 
peat-bogs on a narrow strip of country 
on the east coast of North America. 
The peculiarity of the plant lies in 
its leaves, for the leaf stalk has be- 
come flattened out so as to be leaf- 
like, while the blade proper is edged 
with teeth, and has, moreover, six 


sharp little bristles standing straight 
up on the surface, three on either side 
of the midrib. Now these bristles are 
the sense-organs. Touch one ever 80 
lightly, and the halves of the leaves 
on which they are placed close up to- 
gether abruptly, “just like the slam- 
ming to of a volume,” says one ob- 
server, the midrib serving as hinge, 
while the teeth at the edges interlock 
like clasped fingers. The surface of 
the two halves becomes somewhat con- 
cave, so that a shallow cavity is thus 
formed; the sense bristles, too, shut up 
on to the leaf in the same fashion that 
a blade of a penknife closes. If the 
touch which evokes this response has 
been given by, say the end of a pencil, 
the two halves of the leaves will 
slowly open again, -and the bristles 
raise themselves; but if some crawling 
fly or tiny insect brushes against one 
of them, then the rapid closing of the 
leaf makes it a prisoner, while out of 
the glands on the surface of the leaf a 
digestive fluid quickly overwhelms the 
poor victim. When the nutritive parts 
are completely absorbed the six sense 
bristles once more stand erect, ready 
for action, like soldiers on guard. 

It must be emphasized that no other 
part of these curious hinged leaves of 
Venus’s Fly Trap are sensitive. If, 
for instance, the back or the midrib of 
the flat green blade is touched there 
is no response, no closing; it is only 
these six bristles on either leaf that 
are capable of receiving sensation. 
Since so high a rank as one of the 
most perfect organs of touch known is 
claimed for these bristles, a moment’s 
closer glance at them is worth while to 
note that each is made up of long cells 
filled with the jelly of life—protoplasm 
—and this protoplasm, during the life 
of the leaf, is all the while in active 
circulation round the cell. Each of 
these bristles has, moreover, its base 
set in a pad of smaller cells which 
act like a cushion, so that a touch to 
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the stiff spine is immediately trans- 
mitted to the cells of the cushion, and 
thence to the whole leaf. 

The Mimosa pudica, the so-called 
“sensitive plant,” is a well-known in- 
stance of a plant endowed with excep- 
tional general susceptibility to contact, 
for the slightest touch to one of its 
leaves or a gentle shaking causes all 
its leaves to fold over and droop, 
shrinking together as though it were 
frightened in a very human way. 
Here the seat of sensation seems 
chiefly to be lodged in a swelling at the 
insertion of each leaf, and certain hairs 
that arise upon it are exquisitively sen- 
sitive, though it is also true that any 
part of the leaf’s surface seems capa- 
ble of “feeling.” 

It appears, then, that plants are not 
only sensitive to contact, and have 
special sense-organs, but they are also 
able to transmit a stimulus from one 
part of their structure to another, as 
when the whole leaf of Dionea closes 
because one bristle is touched, or when 
all the leaves of Mimosa droop because 
one is stimulated. Now the question 
arises as to how this stimulus travels. 
In the case of animals we have in the 
nerve fibres specially prepared tracts 
for the transmission, but in plants we 
know no such things as nervous sys- 
tems. At the time when a plant was 
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supposed to be built up of a series of 
cells of various shapes and sizes, each 
self-contained and distinct in itself, it 
was indeed difficult to understand how 
a stimulus could be passed on. But 
nowadays, we have reason to believe in 
the “continuity of protoplasm’”—that 
is, that ‘the protoplasm in a plant 
is continuous throughout the whole 
structure, the contents of each cell be- 
ing connected with those of the adja- 
cent cells by very fine strands which 
pass through the walls of the cells in 
every direction. Hence a plant pos- 
sesses a complete inner structure of 
protoplasm hidden within its outer 
walls, and we have no difficulty in un- 
derstanding that a stimulus can be car- 
ried from one part to another, just as 
nerves carry sensation; for, after all, 
what is our nervous system but pro- 
toplasm modified in a very special 
way? 


In the light of these facts it seems 
impossible to refuse to acknowledge 
plants as sentient beings, or to deny 
that they are capable of experiencing 
sensations. Indeed, the more we study 
plants, the more impressed we are with 
the conviction that in them we have a 
line of development parallel to our 
own, but one situated on a lower plane, 
whose scale is pitched in a lower key. 

G. Clarke Nuttall. 





THE TRAVELLER IN PERSIA.* 


Journeying in Persia has many 
merits, of which the first and greatest 
is that, unless you are very poor, you 
travel on horseback; and if you are 
very poor, you travel on foot, which is 
the next best. It is true that if you 
ride your own horses, which is far the 
pleasanter way, you cannot for long 


* The description which follows applies only 
to Azerbaijan, the province visited by the 
writer. 


cover much more than thirty miles a 
day, and such progress may appear 
tedious to the man who travels merely 
in order to reach his destination; but 
any man, who by nature or force of 
circumstances (which is more par- 
donable) is in this predicament, may, 
if he scorns fatigue and keeps to main 
roads, ride post. Then, if he has the 
luck to find relays, he can travel al- 
most as fast as a Russian express, and 
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be happy. But he would be happier 
still, had he remained at home, and 
never ventured into countries which 
have not yet realized that man’s chief 
end is to do something and go some- 
where as quickly as possible. 

For those, however, who have not 
yet bowed the knee to the spirit of the 
motor-car there is no travelling like 
travelling on horseback, provided only 
that the roads are not impassable and 
the weather fair. In Persia these two 
conditions are seldom wanting. There 
is hardly such a thing as a made road, 
—though it was announced some two 
years ago that Russian engineers were 


- about to make one from the frontier to 


Tabriz—but, except for a short time 
after the melting of the snow in spring, 
roads are seldom too bad for com- 
fortable riding. The ground, being in 
most parts rocky or at least stony, 
dries with wonderful speed; and as a 
Persian horse is accustomed even to 
galloping upon stony ground, the trav- 
eller can often go as fast as humanity 
allows. There are occasionally ob- 
stacles, irrigation canals with steep 
banks to scramble up and down, broad 
rivers, not always bridged, which are 
ditficult in spring, and many steep and 
rocky paths in the mountains, with 
precipices unpleasantly near. But 
these are not more than enough to 
diversify the way; unless indeed you 
venture into the more difficult parts of 
the mountains. 

And then there is the weather. Even 
in winter riding is pleasant, provided 
the snow be not too deep and the wind 
not teo strong; and as a rule they are 
not. It is a new and pleasant sensa- 
tion to sit on a rock for lunch and bask 
in the sun with snow deep round you 
and a hard frost. If the snow be 
deeper, it is less pleasant, for to lead 
a horse up a mountainpath, yourself 
up to the waist in snow, and hoth of 
you occasionally struggling in a drift, 
is undeniably hard exercise to take in 


a fur coat; but that is all. English 
horses so seldom see snow that I can- 
not say whether, like dogs, they bave 
a taste for it, but Persian horses evi- 
dently iike it. In a foot of snow my 
horse, if he was fresh, preferred to 
gallop, and where he might have taken 
a beaten path or a bare slope, chose 
the untrodden snow. ‘There was one 
thing, however, which he did not like, 
and that was crossing a frozen stream 
on doubtful ice, with a hoof going 
through now and then; but happily the 
streams are seldom deep. 

On these winter journeys one first 
perceives how numerous the animal 
population must be. At other seasons 
you seldom see the trace of a wild ani- 
mal, except perhaps a hare, and won- 
der where they hide and how they live, 
for many of the lower hills are bare 
earth, only sprinkled with stones, and 
too little broken to give much cover. 
But in winter the snow is riddled with 
tracks of wolves and foxes and many 
smaller aninials, though the creatures 
themselves keep out of sight in the day- 
time. 

Yet winter travelling is not the most 
characteristic, for snow extinguishes 
differences, especially in a_ treeless 
country; and roadside incidents are 
fewer, for the open country is deserted 
and the few travellers on the roads are 
bent on business. Spring and early 
summer, or autumn are the pleasantest 
seasons for travelling, and each has 
its peculiar merits and defects. Spring 
gives cool air and a greener landscape, 
for then for a month or so there may 
be seen a little grass and herbage 
about the hill-sides, and later on the 
green retreats to the irrigated spots 
and leaves the intermediate spaces as 
brown as before. But in spring heavy 
rain is still inconveniently frequent, 
and swollen rivers and swampy ground 
impede the traveller. There are some 
bridges in Persia, but in the Azerbaijan 
at least they are not too common or 




















too good. Over the larger rivers there 
are some fine and beautiful bridges, 
most of them built in Mongol times 
and, though half ruinous, still service- 


able. The town of Maragha even 
boasts two such, both of them hand- 
some. One of them is furnished with 
a squure tower at one end, presumably 
a guard-house, which is very finely or- 
ramented with patterns in glazed tiles, 
dark red and blue and green. These 
bridges rise steeply to the centre and 
are usually borne by two or three 
arches of the form most common in 
the country, pointed, but wide, and 
with a somewhat flattened curve. 
Good stone bridges of a similar pat- 
tern, and even ornamented with tiles, 
are still built occasionally. There is 
one such in the plain of Solduz, which 
has been built in the last few years, 
and the cost defrayed by contributions 
levied on the inhabitants; but such 
bridges are rare, and in spring, when 
the water is swollen and fords are 
difficult, the traveller is often obliged 
to go some distance out of his way. 
Over smaller streams the bridge, if 
there be one, is formed of tree-trunks 
covered with earth, which soon slips 
through and leaves gaps dangerous to 
horses’ legs. By good fortune at the 
time I was travelling most, the Crown 
Prince of Persia was touring in the 
district, and gangs of men were busy 
repairing the bridges along his route 
and even improving the road ‘itself by 
cutting away banks, where the side- 
ways slope was steep, as it often is 
when the road skirts a hill. Thus 
his visit produced at least one public 
benefit. 

In later summer and autumn these 
watery obstacles cease, for the rivers 
shrink or disappear entirely, being 
drawn off for irrigation, and their stcep 
banks, when they are steep, are easy 
to a Persian horse. ‘Till autumn the 


heat is a little severe for travelling at 
but 


mid-day, even in the highlands, 
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nevertheless the season has many com- 
pensations.. There is no lack of good 
water, and from June to October there 
is fruit in abundance, at least in the 
more fertile districts, a delicious series, 
beginning with cherries and white mul- 
berries and running down through 
peaches and plums and apricots to end 
in grapes and melons. They are not 
finer than the fruit of other lands, but 
a dusty road and a long ride give them 
a peculiar relish, and better still, the 
traveller may eat without fear, and be 
all the fresher for his debauch. 

The fruit with which this part of 
Persia is most bountifully blessed is 
the grape. Of this the natives count, 
I believe, more than thirty kinds, each 
with its own name. There are black 
and purple and light red, white, and 
yellow, globular and oval, some as long 
as the common sort of Californian 
grapes. They differ too in size and 
flavor and degrees of sweetness, and 
are appropriated to different uses. 
Some are preferred for wine, some for 
preparing a kind of treacle, some for 
drying into raisins and currants, others 
for eating fresh. And each kind is 
good. The best raisins are better than 
any which reach England, but un- 
fortunately they are not well sorted 
when packed for export, and so do not 
command a proper price. 

The wine also is good, and if better 
made might be excellent. The district 
of Maragha is famous for both raisins 
and wine, and deserves its reputation. 
Its white wine, made by Armenians, 
has a very delicate nutty flavor, and 
is worthy of a place beside the best 
wines of Europe. Like most Persian 
wines it is strong, and would be the 
better for keeping, but it is not the 
custom in that district to keep wines 
long. That which I drank was com- 
mended as very old, but its age was 
not more than four or five years. Be- 
sides excellent raisins of the ordinary 
sort, Maragha produces a special kind 
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of white ,aisin for export to Russia, 
where it is said to be esteemed. The 
grapes, when only half dried, are 
dipped in boiling water, and this has 
the effect of preserving their color and 
softening the skin; they are very 
sweet, and have something of the con- 
sistency of candied fruit. 

The grapes for eating are good, too, 
though not so surpassingly good as the 
raisins, and they are not unappre- 
ciated; the native despatches many 
large bunches at a_ sitting. But 
though the eaten grape is sweet, it is 
sad that a country so gifted by Nature 
should be in the ungrateful bands of 
Mussulmans, and her bounty perverted 


_ to ignoble uses. True, many Moslems 


partake of the fermented juice by 
stealth, or openly if they are great 
enough to defy opinion, and we know 
from Persian poets that this is no 
new transgression. They are, how- 
ever, few, and most of the priceless 
juice is squandered in prosaic gluttony 
and sweetmeats, while nobler nations 
must damp their spirits with thin and 
chilling beer. Worse still, it is asserted 
(and though I never saw the horrible 
fact I believe it to be true) that at 
vintage time in some parts of Persia 
horses are fed on grapes. 

These observations upon grapes and 
other fruits of Persia may seem irrel- 
evant to the main subject of this 
paper; but the digression is truly perti- 
nent. To understand aright the spirit 
of Persian travel in summertime the 
reader must have always in mind this 
back-ground of cool springs and juicy 
fruits. To ride is good; to be bathed 
and saturated with the heat of a cloud- 
less sky is good; to look far over bare 
plains and hills whitened by the glare 
of the sun is also good; even the sand 
and dust are good, for in Persia there 
is seldom wind enough to raise them 
high, and they accord with the charac- 
ter of the scene and intensify it. Yet 
none of these things, excellent though 


they be, would please entirely but. 
for the help of contrast. The Per- 
sian traveller in summer combines the 
pleasures of virtue and of indulgence: 
upon the road heat and toil, not ex- 
cessive, but enough to soothe the crav- 
ings of a restless conscience; then in 
his chamber of the caravanserai, or un- 
der a shady tree, comes balmy repose 
with the stretching of stiffened limbs 
and loosening of belts and buttons, and 
a repast (if the place be too poor to 
provide more) of dry sheets of bread 
and sour curds. Thus luxuriously 
furnished he mocks at the foolishness 
of home-keeping Epicureans, wearily 
chewing their unearned and savorless. 
dainties. They desire the same end as 
he, but know not how to achieve it. 
Yet it is strange that even the Per- 
sians themselves, who desire that end 
as heartily and pursue it more steadily 
than most Europeans, have not learnt 
to use the advantages of their country. 
The rich travel softly and slowly, half 
a day’s journey at a time, with sun- 
shades up and horses ambling deli- 
cately; all the remainder of the day 
they spend at the caravanserai. This 
is wiser than needless haste, and I do 
not blame them for delay, but because 
with such a mode of travelling they 
cannot be tired enough to attain true 
happiness. For this one good thing 
we of the West have at last gained, 
one precious drop of wisdom distilled 
from much unprofitable experience, the 
knowledge that a tired body is a surer . 
way to peace than a quiet mind, and : 
easier of attainment. Count Tolstoi 
has even discovered that physical la-_ 
bor is the one thing necessary to sal- 
vation. We now clearly apprehend 
why the path of virtue has always been 
depicted as laborious, and why the ~ 
multiplication of labor-saving mechan- 
isms has made the world so unhappy. 
Thus on the highest and most Epi- 
curean ground the leisurely proceeding 
of the Persian noble is to be deplored. 
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He is compelled to substitute opium 
for exertion, and the peace of opium 
is disturbed by unpleasant dreams. 

While the traveller rests in his cara- 
vanserai let us observe what sort of a 
place it is, though many have described 
it before now. If the place is im- 
portant enough, it will be a large court- 
yard with a tank of water in the centre, 
and surrounded, or, partly surrounded, 
by a balcony supported by pillars of 
brick. The balconies are sometimes 
roofed over, and often there is a sec- 
ond balcony on the outer face of the 
building, at least on the side facing the 
J mmain street. Opening on to these are 

separate chambers with doors and win- 
dows and perhaps even a fire-place, 
(not a grate), but no sort of furniture. 
In these the guest lodges and puts 
down his baggage. When he enters he 
has them sprinkled with water and 
swept and spread with cane matting 
and rugs, if he has none of his own. 
In the colonnade under the balconies 
are mangers in the wall, and behind 
it, under the upper story, are covered 
stables and store-rooms. This is almost 
all the accommodation provided. The 
keeper of the caravanserai can usually 
supply fodder for your horses and 
water to drink, and often tea and a 
samovar; and sometimes you may even 
get a share of a mess of stewed mut- 
ton or fowls. Generally, however, even 
tea must be bought in the village, for 
the ordinary traveller carries his pro- 
vision with him. 

In small places the accommodation 
is even less; a courtyard, with perhaps 
« stable in one corner, and for the 
guests a room or two on the upper 
story, reached by a crumbling mud 
stair-case, or just a space on the flat 
roof, preferable at most seasons to the 
rooms. The building, like all but very 
sumptuous houses, will probably be of 
sun-dried bricks, rough-cast with mud 
and chopped straw; but in very splen- 
did caravanserais the rooms may be 
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white-washed, and the columns and the 
facing of the entrance made of noble 
red burnt bricks. I even know one 
where the outer balcony is adorned 
with landscapes painted on the plaster 
by a local artist; but the chaste sim- 
plicity of gray mud is more harmonious 
and in ‘better keeping with its sur- 
roundings. It is the great merit of 
mud architecture that no skill of man 
can make it worse than inoffensive, 
and against a blue sky it is the best 
possible foreground. And its simplic- 
ity is in keeping with the rest, be- 
cause the best of caravanserais is more 
stable than inn, Below in the court- 
yard horses and asses are snorting aud 
champing and munching night and day, 
and their soiled and tattered attend- 
ants are moving or sleeping among 
them, As you lie on the roof, stray 
dogs and cats or fowls wander by, 
prospecting for a meal, or run over you 
lightly while you sleep. But unless the 
dogs take to howling at night, these 
rural accompaniments are not unpleas- 
ant, and a caravanserai is not the 
worst of lodgings, if you carry your 
own bedding,—an important proviso— 
and its charges are not high. 

Besides the larger caravanserais 
there are here and there humbler 
stopping-places, the chaikhanas or tea- 
houses, These generally lie upon the 
main roads about midway between the 
regular stations and are only destined 
to afford accommodation for the mid- 
day halt. In Persia the roads are 
divided into stages of some twenty 
miles, and caravanserais are only to 
be found at the regular points of stop- 
page; the traveller who wishes to cover 
more than the day’s stage, must either 
push on a whole stage farther or put 
up with chance accommodation in some 
village or chaikhana, The chaikhuna 
as a rule provides nothing but tea, and 
perhaps drinking-water and fodder. It 
is usually a mud hut with one dark 
room for guests furnished with a seat 
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of earth round the walls. If the 
European would have water as well 
as tea, he must bring his own cup with 
him, for the Shiah inn-keeper will not 
have his vessels defiled by infidel lips, 
and will only pour water from his 
pitcher into your cup. Yet since as a 
rule he makes no scruple of serving 
your tea in his own glasses, it is diffi- 
cult to perceive by what principle he is 
guided. Does peiling remove cere- 
wonial pollution as it removes more 
material kinds of infection? 

The tea provided at these places, 
like all tea in Persia, is a surprising 
concoction. The use of tea has come 
in from Russia of late years and the 


-samovar is always employed in the 


making of it, but the product bears 
but a superficial likeness to the Rus- 
sian. The tea is drunk from glasses, 
not cups, and no milk is used, but 
this is all the likeness. In Persia a 
pinch of tea is put into the pot, which 
is then filled with water from the 
samovar and placed upon the top of 
it to keep hot till the tea has drawn. 
In about half an hour it is considered 
to be ready, and a little of the decoc- 
tion is poured into each glass; about 
as much in proportion as the whiskey 
in a glass of whiskey and soda-water 
for a moderate drinker. The glass is 
now piled half-way, or even to the top, 
with lumps of beetroot sugar broken 
from a loaf, and the interstices are 
filled with boiling water from the 
samovar. When the traveller has re- 
freshed himself with a glass or two of 
this compound at the rate of a farthing 
or a halfpenny the glass, he usually 
goes on to cold water. 

But in the chaikhana he has at least 
this resource and is better off there 
than when he is paying a visit of cere- 
mony. The visitor must always drink 
two or three glasses of tea, and, should 
his host be rich and wish to pay him 
honor, a cup or two of coffee, similarly 
prepared, will follow, and after that 


perhaps a little chocolate or sherbet. 
In hot weather he may escape with 
sherbet only, and sherbet, though over- 
sweet, has the merit of being iced. At 
times of festival a man may have to 
pay a dozen or so of calls in a day. 
When he returns home in the evening 
he feels that two or three Christmas 
dinners in succession would be a 
lighter tribute to custom. 

Chaikhanas are found not only on 
the road, but often in and about towns. 
Many of these latter are temporary 
structures only put up to accommodate 
the townspeople when they come out 
to take the air, and others are open all 
the year round and are much fre- 
quented, for there is never a lack of 
unemployed males about the streets of 
a Persian town. Water-pipes are an 
additional attraction, but they are he- 
ing superseded by cigarettes. Pipes, 
with massive stems a feot or two 
in length, are also used occasionally. 
These are often handsomely orna- 
mented with silver, but have no mouth- 
pieces; the smoker must put the flat 
end of the stem against his lips, ror it 
is far too large to insert. In the moun- 
tains the pipe in common use has a 
stem five or six feet long. Besides 
tobacco opium is smoked very gen- 
erally, and often in excess. 

The refreshments affected by the 
young are sweetmeats and melon 
seeds. The sweetmeats sold in the 
streets are little more than colored 
sugar, though it is said that Persian 
ladies spend much of their time in 
concocting more elaborate kinds. The 
vendors squat upon the ground behind 
a little tray, and the price charged is 
infinitesimal. They can scarcely make 
as good a living as the beggars, who 
are as numerous in Persia as in other 
Mahomedan countries. 

But the repose of these halting- 
places carries my thoughts to another 
kind of caravanserai, which still more 
often meets the wayfarer’s eyes along 




















“whose 


a Persian road; not to that 
curtains are alternate night and day,” 
but to resting-places of more confined 


dimensions, In Persia grave-yards are 
often seen by the high-roads, and 
sometimes far away from any existing 
village, all alone in the sand. They 
are unenclosed and seemingly uncared 
for. The head-stones are usually 
rudely hewn or even shapeless and 
uninscribed, and many of them lean 
over or have fallen flat, as though the 
modern Persian was not so punctual 
in paying honor to the dead as were 
his forefathers, who built some noble 
tombs. At Maragha is a Mussulman 
graveyard perhaps a mile in length and 
spreading over the slopes of several 
hills outside the town. Many of the 
tomb-stones are very ancient, to judge 
both by their shape and by the letter- 
ing of the inscriptions. Most of the 
older ones are of tabular form, about 
the length of a human body, or some- 
what more, and about eighteen inches 
wide, the height somewhat greater than 
the breadth. In some cases the top is 
cut into the shape of a sloping roof, 
though without projecting eaves, and 
one at least was evidently designed to 
represent a building, for in the centre 
of one side was carved an arched door- 
The sloping roof is noteworthy, 
because flat roofs are now universal 
in this part of Persia. Most of these 
tombs are raised upon a base of one 
low step, and one of them consisted 
only of several steps, each smaller than 
the last and the topmost no higher than 
the rest. Another, which is locally 
called the tomb of the two brothers, 
is also singular in form. Two blocks 
of stone stand some distance apart 


way. 


upon a base and are united above by 
a flat slab, thus leaving an open space 
beneath. The stones in all these tonrbs 
are carefully squared, though destitute 
of mouldings, and the upper face, and 
sometimes the sides of the central 
block, are enriched with 


incised or- 
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naments and inscriptions, The orna- 
ments differ somewhat in style from 
modern Persian work, being simpler 
and less fantastic in design. One or 
two patterns suggested a reminiscence 
of Greek work. 

As Maragha was at one time the 
capital of the Mongol kings, some of 
these ancient tombs may well be 
graves of wealthy and noble persons, 
and therefore cannot fairly be com- 
pared with the sorry stones outside a 
small modern town or village. Yet 
even in these one would expect to see 
a finer tomb here and there, and I 
saw none. Even inscriptions are rare, 
and where present they are rude, 
whereas the inscriptions at Maragha 
are fine specimens of ornamental writ- 
ing. Also the difference of form re- 
mains. In the modern grave-yards 
upright head-stones are general, and 
horizontal slabs rare. 

The tabular form, it may be noted, 
is also used by the Syrians and is 
very general in their grave-yards, both 
old and new. But the stones differ in 
shape from those of the tombs at 
Maragha, having no base, and beiug 
broader and higher in proportion to 


their length. They usually bear in- 
scriptions in Estrangela characters, 
and conventional ornaments differing 


from the Persian. On some of the 
older stones are rude figures of men 
and animals representing scenes from 
daily life. These like the rest are sunk 
in the face of the stone, not in relief. 
A form of stone to be seen in both 
Christian and Mussulman graveyards 
is the figure of a ram, of which only 
the head is detached, the body be- 
ing merely a block of stone roughly 
rounded and devoid of legs. Syrian 
grave-yards, like Mussulman, are un- 
enclosed, but sometimes honored per- 
sons are buried inside a church and 
their graves are covered with the same 
table-slabs as those outside. In some 
eases the bodies of Syrians, and no 
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doubt of Mussulmans too, are laid in 
small cists formed of roughly fitting 
slabs of stone, below the ground level; 
and sometimes the gaping ends of 
these may be seen protruding from the 
face of a bank, where the hill-side has 
been cut away. 

But for fear the reader does not 
enjoy as he should the contemplation 
of grave-yards, I must turn to the 
less equivocal delights of travel. One 
of the chief of these is the setting 
out at early dawn or in the twilight 
before it. The beauty of dawn has 
been observed not infrequently by 
poets and even by less gifted folk, 
and Persian dawns are not perhaps 


“ more beautiful than those of other 


lands; but they are more to be trusted. 
In general I am no fanatic upon the 
point of early rising. Here in England 
it would argue a perilously sanguine 
temperament to rise early in the hope 
of seeing the sun rise after you, and 
even Alpine sunrises are apt to de- 
ceive; besides it is inconvenient to wait 
some hours for breakfast. But in 
Persia the sun does actually and 
visibly rise almost every day of the 
year, and when travelling it is con- 
venient ‘to rise with him. Moreover, 
rising is easier when you sleep in the 
open air, and dressing not laborious 
when it means only the putting on 
of boots and socks; and this is often 
all, for the night air is chilly even in 
June and you cannot carry much bed- 
ding on horseback. <A -grumble, as 
your servant’s voice breaks into your 
dreams, a shake, a pitcher of water 
over your hands and head, a mouthful 
of bread and curds, or perhaps tea, if 
you have a good servant, and you are 
ready in time to growl at the man for 
not having the horses saddled sooner. 
You get under way and turn out into 
the high road, or perhaps splash 
through a ford or two, and begin to 
climb a mountain path. The first mile 
or so is a little chilly, but as your blood 


warms, you have your reward. The 
pleasure felt is indeed not a thing to 
be described. The sweetness of morn- 
ing air and the transfiguring wonders 
of the change from purple twilight to 
broad day, the successive colors of the 
sky, and of the shadows climbing down 
the hills, are things that most men 
have seen and felt. Only in Persia 
they are seen so often that the remem- 
brance of them colors every thought 
of travel there, and stands out as the 
chief of its pleasures. Moreover, they 
are enhanced by contrast; by nine or 
ten o’clock the sky is spread out hot 
and cloudless, the shadows have gone, 
the earth has again become an expanse 
of unsheltered gray, and the traveller 
is returning to his diurnal state of 
thirst and heat. 

Still, except in some barren and 
lonely districts, this is not all he sees. 
The landscape is often diversified with 
patches of green, and the roads with 
fellow-travellers, in parties or long 
processions. Sometimes it is a peasant 
woman in her blue envelope, perched 
on the back of a lean horse, her hus- 
band paddling beside them, and now 
and again encouraging the beast .with 
a blow or a groan; sometimes a soli- 
tary rider tugging at his cruel Persian 
bit and digging his shovel-shaped 
stirrups into his horse’s sides to dis- 
play his paces; sometimes a pair of 
Persian youths on foot setting out to 
shoot with guns and dogs, beguiling 
the way by wailing a quavering love- 
song, and themselves conscious of their 
resemblance to the adorable Majnun of 
whom they sing. With their pencilled 
eyebrows and glossy love-locks, their 
henna-tipped fingers and their elegant 
clothes, they realize the ideal of youth- 
ful beauty as depicted upon painted 
Persian pencases. "Tis pity that such 
charms should be wasted on that 
peasant woman who has just gone by; 
and you see they feel it. 

But more numerous than human 

















beings are beasts of burden, camels, 
pack-horses, and, above all, donkeys. 
These are the commonest of all way- 
side sights, and on meeting them your 
Syrian seldom fails to bring out his 
well-worn witticism, and point to them 
as the “railway train of Iran.” Call 
them the luggage-train and the title 
will be still more appropriate, for they 
are not greatly inferior in speed to 
such trains here, and their carrying 
power is wonderful; I was told, but 
will not vouch for the statement, that 
a donkey will carry about two hundred 
and fifty pounds of grain. He some- 
times at least has to carry as much 
as that, for the driver, when tired, will 
perch himself upon the top of the load. 
Donkey-boys are good riders; they jump 
up on to some part of the animal, 
and there adhere comfortably in what- 
ever position they chance to light. It 
sometimes happens that a donkey so 
treated collapses or gives way under 
the mere weight of his legitimate bur- 
den. Then he cannot move till he is 
lifted on to his legs again; but once up, 
he patters along as before, his knees 
bent under the weight, and covers a 
good four miles an hour. It is a hard 
life, though he is not often beaten 
brutally, but if he has any personal 
vanity, he may find some consolation in 
his finery. Even the common pack- 
donkey is seldom unadorned; if he has 
nothing more, there are usually colored 
tassels of wool adorning his head, 
neck, and quarters, and sometimes his 
saddle-cloth is also parti-colored. It is 
characteristic of the country that these 
trappings are rarely absent, and still 
more that they are nearly always old 
and faded. 

Camels are not so much used, but 
they are common enough, and go even 
in the snow. They are of course roped 
together, but the procession is not 
headed by a donkey, as in some coun- 
tries, and few horses object to them. 
They are never other than picturesque, 
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but they are not comely beasts, and a 
train of camels in the spring is a mar- 


vel of untidiness. At that season they 
moult, and naked patches alternate 
with bunches of long sandy hair. Not 
even a mangy dog can look so utterly 
disreputable and forlorn. 

Dogs, too, are a very common sight 
and not unimportant to the traveller. 
They are of two kinds, the Kurdish 
sheep-dog, black-muzzled, shaggy, of a 
whitish yellow color and larger than 
a St. Bernard, and the town curs, The 
latter are a more mixed breed and vary 
in size and color. Most of them have 
apparently a strain of wolf, and also 
of the Kurdish dog, but they are com- 
monly smaller (about the size of a 
collie), and yellow. They have the 
habits of the scavenger dogs of most 
Eastern towns, but do not seem to go 
in packs as the dogs of Constantinople 
do, and are less like jackals. Their 
favorite haunt at Urmi is the place for 
slaughtering sheep just outside the city 
wall. The blood runs into a trench and 
thence flows in a stream down the 
slope; there the dogs resort to lick it 
up,—one of the many illustrations of 
scriptural phrases which Persia still 
furnishes. Unfortunately the slaughter 
of sheep is not confined to that one 
spot, You may see the operation per- 
formed by the side of the street out- 
side a butcher’s shop; and the beast is 
allowed to bleed in the roadway. 

But the sheep-dogs are more im- 
portant to the traveller. The poor city 
cur is inoffensive, but the others are 
aggressive and sometimes formidable. 
If you pass too near a flock of sheep 
or goats guarded by them, they will 
at least make a demonstration, and in 
some mountain villages they are so 
dangerous to strangers that it is not 
safe to walk out without the company 
of a villager. In the villages of the 
plain they are demonstrative, but can 
be kept off by sticks or stones. Still 
they are annoying, even to a horseman, 
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for their coats are so thick that a well- numerous. A species of dung-beetle, 


aimed cut with a whip gives no real 
satisfaction. 

These dogs are often kept to guard 
the house, even when there are no 
sheep, and have recognized owners; 
but they are never domesticated or 
eared for as in the West, and there- 
fore remain half savage. As sbeep- 
dogs they are much less intelligent 
than ours; they guard the flock, but 
do not drive it, for the sheep are guided 
by the shepherd. I am told that in the 
mountains they follow him, and that 
he pipes to them, but this sight I had 
not the pleasure to see. Even as pro- 
tectors these dogs are not perfect, for 


~ in spite of their size and strength many 


of them will not face a wolf, and many 
sheep are carried off. 

Wolves, it would seem, seldom or 
never hunt in packs in that part of 
Persia, even in winter, but they are 
bold, They not rarely carry off chil- 
dren from the villages, and more than 
once a wolf has taken a child from 
between its parents, when they were 
sleeping on the roof in summer, In 
hard winters they sometimes have ven- 
tured into the city of Urmi, and their 
tracks are often to be seen in the snow 
outside. In the summer, too, they will 
come down and lie in the vineyards 
close by, presumably in quest of hares, 
which are common; and in winter a 
single wolf will sometimes pursue a 
traveller, but this is a rare event. In 
the course of many days’ travel you 
may perhaps catch a distant glimpse 
of a prowling wolf towards sunset, but 
hardly more. 

If wild animals are rarely to be seen 
by the road-side, birds are plentiful, 
except in the depth of winter, and 
where they fail the other orders often 
take their place, snakes, lizards, tor- 
toises, and insects. In the dryest 
places, where even birds are few, 
tortoises crawl] about and bask in the 
sun, and beetles of various kinds are 


larger, than the English, is often so 
plentiful as to stud the road with black 
patches, Snakes, one of which is 
blood-red, are not rare, and lizards of 
several kinds are common, but both 
are too nimble to be studied easily 
and I can give no detailed description 
of them. Insects of the grasshopper 
kind are almost as numerous as 
beetles, and as varied in size and color; 
the locust is the largest. Butterflies 
are many and beautiful, though not 
conspicuously larger than those of 
Europe, The most novel in coloring 
was a small butterfly of which the 
wings are entirely green. 

All these creatures amuse the eye, 
but except the crickets they are voice- 
less, and the dry country is often silent 
where it is full of life. To make 
amends every place where there is 
stagnant water teems with frogs, and 
at night-time it is hard to say whether 
dogs or frogs are the greater impedi- 
ment to sleep. At sunset the noise of 
frogs supplies the place of rooks, and 
at a sufficient distance their voices are 
almost as restful. 

Birds are numerous in the summer 
and surprisingly tame. Even hawks 
will often let you ride to within thirty 
yards or less before they take flight. 
In and about the towns carrion crows, 
saddle-backed crows, magpies, and 
sparrows are the most common, and 
even hawks and owls nest in the trees 
of the courtyards. At some seasons 
too starlings are almost as plentifui as 
sparrows, and at sunset in early spring 
flights of them cover the bare boughs 
of the high plane or poplar trees, till 
they seem to be in leaf, and quiver and 
sway with the weight of their burden. 
Storks, too, frequent the towns in 
spring and are very tame, being, as in 
almost all countries, unmolested. 

Of the birds which frequent the trees 
and orchards outside towns and vil- 
lages, hoopoes are the most conspicu- 
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ous and the most gorgeous. These are 
migratory and return in the spring, 
but small woodpeckers, which remain 
for the winter, are almost as gay, be- 
ing conspicuously marked with red and 
white on black. They resembled the 
lesser spotted woodpecker of England, 
but I never approached near enough 
to be sure if they are identical; the 
red seemed more conspicuous. Several 
species of tits likewise stay through 
the winter, and magpies never fail. In 
the more dry and treeless districts, 
crested larks are common, and also two 
kinds of partridges, the gray Greek 
partridge, and a smaller and more 
slender kind, more like the English 
partridge in color. These are chiefly 
found upon the hills. 

As I had neither knowledge nor op- 
portunity to study the birds carefully, 
it would be merely tedious to enlarge 
this list, but the sight of birds is such 
a frequent and pleasant part of the 
traveller’s experience that they could 
not be altogether ignored. Of the 
many birds not yet mentioned, the bee- 
eater, with its blue breast and the 
deep burnished gold on its wings, can 
scarcely be put second in beauty even 
to the hoopoe, and many others are as 
gaily colored. Pale blue and yellow 
are the two colors most frequently 
seen in the birds here; many have no 
others on their whole body. They are 
less gorgeous than the birds of the 
Tropics, but more delicately colored. 
In the open plains north of the River 
Aras, in what once was Persia but is 
now Russia, the Anglo-Indian tele- 
graph runs beside the road, and rollers 
and other birds have learnt to rest 
upon the wires, and display their 
beauty to advantage. Who, after this, 
could question the beneficent effects of 
British enterprise, or fail to admire the 
mysterious destiny which in unde- 


signed ways enlarges it to purposes 
more lofty than even its projectors 
hoped? But for those wires those birds 
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would have had no resting-place, and 
would have wasted their beauty on the 
desert sands instead of coming to 
the roadside to be admired of every 
traveller. 

From such aspiring reflectious the 
descent to the subject of sparrows is 
abrupt, but no one could speak of 
Persian birds and forget the sparrows: 
They are far too pertinacious and in- 
sistent to let their presence be for- 
gotten, European sparrows are pro- 
verbially bold and impudent, but they 
are meek as doves in comparison with 
the Persian. You have to fight with 
them for your meals. If there is a 
chink in door or window and anything 
to eat in the room, the sparrow will 
soon be in. If you are reading at table 
and look up suddenly, you find a spar- 
row in the dish; if you leave the room 
a minute, you come back to find a 
party at work on the loaf, and a goodly 
hole eaten into it. I once occupied a 
room which had been used as a 
granary, and it was long before the 
sparrows could be convinced that there 
was nothing for them now. They be- 
sieged the window, and came bouncing 
in if I dared to open it. 

It is evident that the Persian is fond 
of animals. So too is the Syrian, but 
when he extends his fondness so far 
as to let swallows nest in the ceiling 
of a room, though holy men in the 
West have done as much, the worldly 
European feels their virtue to be be- 
yond him. They show their fondness 
(or perhaps their love of beauty) in 
another way, almost as odd, if not so 
inconvenient. A white hen or a white 
eat is usually decorated with a pink 
splash of henna somewhere on its per- 
son; this shows a kindly disposition 
and a simple taste. 

The custom of dyeing the beard red 
with henna, or black, if the wearer 
ean afford it, is more easily paralleled, 
especially .if we remember that in 
Persia it is the man who is particular 
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about his appearance in public, for 
feminine vanity is buried in its dust- 
sheet. Dyed beards, however, are not 
a successful fashion. One grows ac- 
customed in time to the surprising 
number of red-bearded men, but as the 
dye soon grows rusty and the natural 
gray peeps through, the effect is usually 
unbecoming, though, to be sure, it 
harmonizes pleasantly with the faded 
and weather-stained tints of most 
Persian attire. 

But the commonest of all wayside 
sights is yet to be mentioned. The 
narrow road is often beset with flocks 
and herds. The cattle themselves are 
not remarkable, they are small and 
Jean and usually dun-colored or biack, 
never red. They are often used as 
draught-animals, and the cart they 
draw is a triangular platform of 
planks on a frame of unsquared iogs 
and supported by two groaning wheels 
of solid wood. The beasts are yoked 
to a pole which projects from the point 
of the triangle, and have no reins or 
other harness. ‘The driver’s task is to 
keep them from the walls or ditches 
at the roadside, for which they are al- 
ways making, and driving reduces it- 
self to the skillful application of a long 
staff first to one side of the head and 
then the other. The cart is usually 
loaded with timber; when hay or such 
things are to be carried, the platform 
is enclosed with sides of basket-work. 
In transporting smaller timber the use 
of the cart is often omitted; the thicker 
ends of two trees, barked and stripped 
of boughs, are slung on each side of 
the beast, and the tops left to trail be- 
hind on the ground. Donkeys and 
horses are used for this purpose, as 
well as cattle, but they are never har- 
hnessed to the country carts. 

The sheep and goats of Persia de- 
serve mention, for they differ widely 
from ours. In the first place the color- 
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ing is reversed. In a flock of sheep 
you will probably see many black, and 
some brown (or red as they are called 
there), but very few white. Then goats 
and sheep differ little in appearance, 
except in the shape of their horns, and 
in the fact that goats are sometimes 
parti-colored but never sheep. Both 
are alike in size and build, being small 
and slender, though the length of their 
fleeces gives them an appearance of 
bulk. And the fleeces themselves, if 
the word can be applied to the cover- 
ing of a goat, are similar in appear- 
ance; they do not cur! close to the body, 
but hang in wavy tresses, sometimes 
reaching almost to the ground. When 
the wool is dressed it has the gloss of 
silk. The likeness of the two kinds is 
illustrated by the fact that in Syriac the 
generic term for sheep includes both 
sheep and goats, though the language 
possesses a bewildering profusion of 
special names to designate the mem- 
bers of each kind according to age and 
sex. But Persian sheep have one dis- 
tinctive mark. Their bodies are usu- 
ally lean, and all the fat concentrates 
itself in the tail; in a well-fed sheep 
this assumes the shape of a bun about 
the circumference of a large soup-plate, 
which is attached to the body by a 
short haft and wobbles elegantiy as 
the sheep advances. 

Thus Nature surpasses the studied 
arts of European dressmakers. With 
all their care they hardly made the 
fashionable lady of a few years back 
more ridiculous than a Persian sheep. 
How humiliating to human pretensions 
are the reflections forced upon us by 
travel and research! Darwin has told 
us of the birds which to please their 
mates bite off a part of their tail- 
feathers and so rival the beautifying 
effects of the razor; and to rebuke the 
pride of the other sex these Persian 
sheep have anticipated the bustle. 

F. R. Earp. 
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On a perfect summer afternoon in 
mid-July, Lady Mary sat in the ter- 
race garden at Barracombe, before the 
open windows of the silent house, in 
the shade of the great ilex; sometimes 
glancing at the book she held, and 
sometimes watching the haymakers in 
the valley, whose voices and laughter 
reached her faintly across the distance. 

Some boys were playing cricket in 
a field below. She noted idly that the 
sound of the ball on the bat travelled 
but slowly upward, and reached her 
after the striker had begun to run. 
The effect was curious, but it was not 
new to her, though she listened and 
counted with idle interest. 

The old sisters had departed for their 
daily drive, which she daily declined 
to share, having no love for the high- 
road, and much for the peace which 
their absence brought her. 

It was an afternoon which made 
mere existence a delight amid such 
surroundings. 

Long shadows were falling across 
the bend of the river, below the 
wooded hill which faced the south- 
west; whilst the cob-built, white- 
washed cottages, and the brown, 
square-towered church lay full in sun- 
shine still. The red cattle stood knee- 
deep in the shallows, and an old boat 
was moored high and dry upon the 
sloping red banks. 

The air was sweet with a thousand 
mingled scents of summer flowers; car- 
nations, stocks, roses, and jasmine. 
The creamy clusters of Perpetual Fe- 
licity rioted over the corner turret of 
the terrace, where a crumbling stair 
led to the top of a small, half-ruined 
observatory, which tradition called the 
look-out tower. 

Flights of steps led downwards from 
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the garden, where the bedded-out 
plants blazed in all their glory of or- 
dered color, to the walks on the lower 
levels. Here were long herbaceous 
borders, -backed by the mighty sloping 
walls of old red sandstone, which, like 
an ancient fortification, supported the 
terrace above. 

The blue larkspur flourished beside 
scarlet gladioli, feathered-headed spire, 
and hardy fuchsia. There were no 
straight lines, nor any order of plant- 
ing. The Madonna lilies stood in 
groups, lifting up on thin, ragged 
stems their pure and spotless clusters, 
and overpowering with their heavy 
scent the fainter fragrance of the mig- 
nonette. Tall, green hollyhocks tow- 
ered higher yet, holding the secret of 
their loveliness, until these should 
wither; when they too would burst 
into blossom, and forestall the round- 
budded dahlia. 

In the silence, many usually un- 
heeded sounds made themselves very 
plainly heard. 

The tapping of the great magnolia- 
leaves upon the windows of the south 
front; the rustling of the ilex; the 
ceaseless murmur of the river; the 
near twittering or distant song of in- 
numerable birds; the steady hum of the 
saw-mill below; the call of the poultry- 
woman at the home-farm, and the 
shrieking response of a feathered 
horde flying and fighting for their food 
—sounds all so familiar as to pass un- 
noticed, save in the absence of 
companionship. 

As Lady Mary mused alone, she 
could not but recall other summer af- 
ternoons, when she had not felt less 
lonely because her husband’s voice 
might at any moment break the si- 
lence, and summon her to his side. 
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Days when Peter had been absent at 
school, instead of, as now, at play; and 
when the old ladies had also been ab- 
sent, taking their regular and daily 
drive in the big barouche. 

Then she had prized and coveted the 
solitude of a summer afternoon on the 
lawn, and had stolen away to read and 
dream undisturbed in the shadow of 
the ilex. 

It was now, when no vexatious re- 
straint was exercised over her—when 
there was no one to reprove her for 
dreaming, or to criticize or forbid her 
chosen book—that solitude had become 
distaseful to her. She was restless 
and dissatisfied, and the misty sunlit 
landscape had lost its charm, and her 
book its power of enchaining her 
attention. 

She had tasted the joy of real com- 
panionship; the charm of real sympa- 
thy; of the fearless exchange of ideas 
with one whose outlook upon life was 
as broad and charitable as Sir Timo- 
thy’s had been narrow and prejudiced. 

She had scarcely dared to acknowl- 
edge to herself how dear John Crewys 
had become to her, even though she 
knew that she rested thankfully upon 
the certainty of his love; that she 
trusted him in all things; that she was 
in utter sympathy with all his thoughts 
and words and ways. 

Yet she had wished him to go, that 
she might be free to devote herself 
to her boy—to be very sure that she 
was not a light and careless mother, 
ready to abandon her son at the first 
call of a stranger. 

And John Crewys had understood as 
another might not have understood. 
His clear head and great heart had 
divined her feelings, though perhaps he 
would never quite know how passion- 
ately grateful she was because he had 
divined them; because he had in no 
way fallen short of the man he had 
seemed to be. 

She had sacrificed John to Peter; and 
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John, who had shown so much wisdom 
and delicacy in leaving her alone with 
her son, was avenged; for only his ab- 
sence could have made clear to her 
how he had grown into the heart she 
had guarded so jealously for Peter's 
sake. 

She knew now that Peter’s compan- 
ionship made her more lonely than 
utter solitude. 

The joie de vivre, which had distin- 
guished her early days, and was in- 
herent in her nature, had _ been 
quenched, to all appearance, many 
years since; but the spark had never 
died, and John had fanned it into 
brightness once more. 

His strong hand had swept away 
the cobwebs that had been spun across 
her life; and the drooping soul had re- 
vived in the sunshine of his love, his 
comradeship, his warm approval. 

Timidly, she had learnt to live, to 
laugh, to look about her, and dare ut- 
ter her own thoughts and opinions, in- 
stead of falsely echoing those she did 
not share. Lady Mary had recovered 
her individuality; the serene conscious- 
ness of a power within herself to live 
up to the ideal her lover had conceived 
of her. 

But now, in his absence, that confi- 
dence had been rudely shaken. She 
had come to perceive that she, who 
charmed others so easily, could not 
charm her sullen son. It was part 
of the penalty she paid for her quick- 
wittedness, that she could realize her- 
self as Peter saw her, though she was 
unabie to present herself before him in 
a more favorable light. 

“I must be myself — or nobody,” 
she thought despairingly. But Peter 
wanted her to be once more the meek, 
plainly dressed, low-spirited, silent be- 
ing whom Sir Timothy had created; 
and who was not in the least like the 
original laughing, loving, joyous Mary 
Setoun. 

It did not occur to her, in her sor- 
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rowful humility, that possibly her 
qualities stood on a higher level than 
Peter’s powers of appreciation. Yet 
it is certain that people can only ad- 
mire intelligently what is good within 
their comprehension; and their highest 
flights of imagination may sometimes 
searcely touch mediocrity. 

The noblest ideals, the fairest 
dreams, the subtlest reasoning, the 
finest ethics, contained in the writings 
of the mighty dead, meant nothing at 
all to Sir Timothy. His widow knew 
that she had never heard him utter one 
high or noble or selfless thought. But 
with, perhaps, pardonable egotism, 
she had taken it for granted that Peter 
must be different. Whatever his out- 
ward humors, he was her son; rather 
a part of herself, in her loving fancy, 
than a separate individual. 

The moment of awakening had been 
long in coming to Lady Mary; the 
moment when a mother has to find out 
that her personality is not necessarily 
reproduced in her child; that the being 
who was once the unconscious consoler 
of her griefs and troubles may develop 
a nature perfectly antagonistic to her 
own. 

She had kept her eyes shut with all 
her might for a long time, but neces- 
sity was forcing them open. 

Perhaps her association with John 
Crewys made it easier to see Peter as 
he was, and not as she had wished 
him to be. 

And yet, she thought miserably to 
herself, he had certainly tried hard to 
be affectionate and kind to her—and 
probably it did not occur to him, as it 
did to his mother, how pathetic it was 
that he should have to try. 

Peter did not think much about it. 

Sometimes, during his short stay at 
Barracombe, he had walked through a 
game of croquet with his mother—it 
was good practice for his left hand— 
or he listened disapprovingly to some- 
thing she inadvertently (forgetting he 
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was not John) read aloud for his sym- 
pathy or admiration; or he took a short 
stroll with her; or bestowed his com- 
pany upon her in some other dutiful 


fashion. But these filial attentions 
over, if he yawned with relief—why, 
he never did so in her presence, and 
would have been unable to under- 
stand that Lady Mary saw him yawn- 
ing, in her mind’s eye, as plainly as 
though he had indulged this bad habit 
under her very nose. He bestowed a 
portion of his time on his aunts in 
much the same spirit, taking less 
trouble to be affectionate, because they 
were less exacting, as he would have 
put it to himself, than she was. 

The scheme of renting a house in 
London had duly been laid before 
him, and rejected most decisively by 
the young gentleman. His father had 
never taken a house in town, and he 
could see no necessity for it. His 
aunts were lost in admiration for their 
nephew’s firmness. Peter had inher- 
ited somewhat of his father’s dictato- . 
rial manner, and their flattery did not 
tend to soften it. When his aged rela- 
tives mispronounced the magic word 
kopje, or betrayed their belief that a 
donga was an inaccessible mountain— 
he brought the big guns of his heavy 
satire to bear on the little target of 
their ignorance without remorse. He 
mistook a loud voice, and a habit of 
laying down the law, for manly deci- 
sion, and the gift of leadership; and 
imagined that in talking down his 
mother’s gentle protests he had con- 
vinced her of his superior wisdom. 

When he had made it sufficiently 
clear, however, that he did not wish 
Lady Mary to accompany him to town, 
young Sir Peter made haste to depart 
thither himself, on the very reasonable 
plea that he required a new outfit of 
clothes. 

Was it possible that his departure 
brought a dreadful relief to the mother 
who had prayed day and night, for 
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eight and twenty months, that her son 
might return to her? 

She tried and tried, on her knees in 
her own room, to realize what her feel- 
ings would have been if Peter had been 
killed in South Africa. She tried to re- 
call the first ecstasy of joy at his home- 
coming. She remembered, as_ she 
might have remembered a dream, the 
hours of agony she had passed, looking 
out over these very blue hills, and 
dumbly beseeching God to spare her 
boy—her only son—out of all the moth- 
ers’ sons who were laying down their 
lives for England. 

A terrible thought assailed her now 
and then, like an ugly spectre that 


- would not be laid—that if Peter had 


died of his wound—if he had fallen, 
as so many of his comrades had fallen, 
in the war—he would have been a hero 
for all time; a glorious memory, safely 
enshrined and enthroned above all 
these miserable petty doubts and dis- 
appointments. She cast the thought 
from her in horror and piteous grief, 
and reiterated always her passionate 
gratitude for his preservation. But, 
nevertheless, the living, breathing Pe- 
ter was a daily and hourly disappoint- 
ment to the mother who loved him. 
His ways were not her ways, nor his 
thoughts her thoughts; and often she 
felt that she could have found more 
to say to a complete stranger, and that 
a stranger would have understood her 
better. 


The old ladies, returning from their 
drive, generally took a little turn upon 
the terrace. This constituted half their 
daily exercise, since their morning 
walk consisted of a stroll round the 
kitchen garden. 

“It prevents cramp after sitting so 
long,” one would say to the other. 

“And it is only right to show the 
gardener that we take an interest,” 
the other would reply. 

The gardener translated the interest 
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they took into a habit of fault-finding, 
which nearly drove him mad. 

“It du spile the vine weather vor I,” 
he would frequently grumble to his 
greatest crony, James Coachman, who, 
for his part, bitterly resented the ab- 
normal length. of the daily drives. 
“Zure as vate, when I zits down tu my 
tea, cumes a message from one are 
t’other on ‘em, an’ oop I goes. ‘Yu 
bain’t been lukin’ round zo careful as 
"ee shude; there be a bit o’ magnolia 
as want nailding oop, my gude man.’ 
‘Oh, be there, mum?’ zays I. _ ‘Yiss, 
there be; an ’thart I’d carl yure atten- 
tion tu it,’ zess she, are zum zuch. 
‘Thanky, mum, I’m zure,’ zezz I.” 

“ET knows how her goes on,” groaned 
James Coachman. 

“Nother toime ’tis zummat else,” said 
the aggrieved gardener. “ ‘Thic ’ere 
geranum’s broke, Willum; but ef yu 
tuke it vor cuttings, zo vast’s iver yu 
cude, ’twon’t take no yarm, Willum. 
Yu zee as how us du take a turble 
interest. Ah! ‘tis arl I can du 
tu putt oop wi’ ‘un; carling a man 
from’s. tea, tu tark zuch vamous vule’s 
tark.” 

Lady Mary was not much less weary 
than the gardener and coachman of 
the old sisters’ habits of criticism. 
But only the shadow of their former 
power of vexing her remained, now 
that they could no longer appeal to Sir 
Timothy to join them in reproving his 
wife. She was no more to be teased 
or exasperated into alternate submis- 
sion and rebellion. 

Their cousin John, the administrator 
of Barracombe, had chosen from the 
first to place her opinions and wishes 
above all their protests or advice. They 
said to each other that John, before he 
grew tired of her and went away, had 
spoilt poor dear Mary completely; but 
their hopes were centred on Peter, 
who was a true Crewys, and who 
would soon be his own master, and the 
master of Barracombe; when he would, 
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doubtless, revert to his father’s old 
ways. 

They chose to blame his mother for 
his sudden departure to London, and 
remarked that the changes in his home 
had so wrought upon the poor fellow, 
that he could not bear to look at them 
until he had the power of putting them 
right again. 

A deeply resented innovation was the 
appearance of the tea-table on the 
lawn before the windows, in the shade 
of. the ilex-grove, which sheltered the 
western end of the terrace from the 
low rays of the sun. 

During the previous summer, on 
their return from a drive, they had 
found their cousin John in his white 
flannels, and Lady Mary in her 


black gown, serenely enjoying this 
refreshment out-of-doors; and _ the 
poor old ladies had hardly known 


how to express their surprise and 
annoyance. 

In vain did their sister-in-law explain 
that she had desired a second tea to 
be served in the hall, in their usual 
corner by the log fireplace. 

It had never been the custom 
in the family. What would Ash say? 
What would he think? How could 
so much extra trouble be given to the 
servants? 

“The servants have next to nothing 
to do,” Lady Mary had said; and young 
John had actually laughed, and ex- 
plained that he had had a conversation 
with Ash which had almost petrified 
that tyrant of the household. 

Either Ash would behave himself 
properly, and carry out orders without 
grumbling, or he would be superseded. 
Ash superseded! 

This John had said with quite un- 
ruffled good humor, and with a smile 
on his face, as though such an up- 
heaval of domestic politics were the 
simplest thing in the world. Though 
for years the insolence and the idleness 
of Ash had been favorite grievances 
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with Lady Belstone and Miss Crewys, 
they were speechlessly indignant with 
young John. 

Habit had partially inured, though it 
could never reconcile them, to the ap- 
pearance of that little rustic table and 
white cloth in Lady Mary’s favorite 
corner of the terrace; and though they 
would rather have gone without their 
tea altogether than partake of it 
there, they could behold her pour- 
ing it out for herself with comparative 
equanimity. 

“I trust you are rested, dear Mary, 
after your terrible long climb in the 
woods this morning?” 

“It has been very restful sitting 
here. I hope you had a pleasant drive, 
Isabella?” 

“No; it was too hot to be pleasant. 
We passed the rectory, and there was 
that idle doctor lolling in the canon’s 
verandah—keeping the poor man from 
his haymaking. Has the second post 
come in? Any news of dear Peter?’ 

“None at all. You know he is not 
much of a correspondent, and his last 
letter said he would be back in a few 
days.” 

“For my part,” said Lady Belstone, 
“I think Peter will come home the day 
he attains his majority. and not a mo- 
ment before.” 

“He is hardly likely to stay in Lon- 
don through August and September,” 
said Lady Mary, in rather displeased 
tones. 

“Perhaps not in London; but there 
are other places besides London,” said 
Miss Crewys, significantly. “We met 
Mrs. Hewel driving. She, poor thing, 
does not expect to see Sarah before 
Christmas, if then, from what she told 
us.” 

“She should not have let Lady Tin- 
tern adopt Sarah if she is to be for 
ever regretting it. It was her own 
doing,” said Lady Mary. 

“That is just what I told her,” said 
Lady Belstone, triumphantly. “Though 
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how she can be regretting such a 
daughter I cannot conjecture.” 

“Sarah is a saucy creature,” said 
Miss Crewys. “The last time I saw 
her she made one of her -senseless 
jokes at me.” 

“She has no tact,” said Lady Bel- 
stone, shaking her head; “for when 
Peter saw you were annoyed, and tried 
to pass it off by telling her the Crewys 
family had no sense of humor, instead 
of saying, ‘What nonsense!’ she said, 
‘What a pity!” 

“Her mother was full of a letter from 
Lady Tintern about some grand lord or 
other, who wanted to marry Sarah. I 
did my best to make her understand 


_how very unlikely it was that any 


man, noble or otherwise, would care 
to marry a girl with carroty hair.” 

“TI doubt if you succeeded in con- 
vincing her, Georgina, though you 
spoke pretty plain, and I am very far 
from blaming you for it. But she is 
ate up with pride, poor thing, because 
Sarah gets noticed by Lady Tintern’s 
friends, who would naturally wish to 
gratify her by flattering her niece.” 

“I am afraid the girl is setting her 
cap at Peter,” said Miss Crewys; “but 
I took care to let her mother know, 
casually, what our family would think 
of such a marriage for him.” 

“Peter is a boy,” said Lady Mary, 
quickly; “and Sarah, for all practical 
purposes, is ten years older than he. 
She is only amusing herself. Lady 
Tintern is much more ambitious for 
her than I am for Peter.” 

“How you talk, Mary!” said Miss 
Crewys, indignantly. “She is hardly 
twenty years of age, and the most de- 
signing monkey that ever lived. And 
Peter is a fine young man. A boy, 
indeed! I hope if she succeeds in 
catching him that you will remember 
I warned you.” 

“I will remember, if anything so for- 
tunate should occur,” said Lady Mary, 
with a faint smile. “I cannot think of 
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any girl in the world whom I would 
prefer to Sarah as a daughter.” 

“I for one, should walk out of this 
house the day that girl entered it as 
mistress, let Peter say what he would 
to prevent me,” said Lady Belstone, 
reddening with indignation. 

“IT wonder where you would go to?” 
said Lady Mary, with some curiosity. 
“Of course,” she added, hastily, “there 
is the Dower House.” 

“IT am sure it is very generous of 
you to suggest the Dower House, dear 
Mary,” said Miss Crewys, softening, 
“since our poor brother, in his unac- 
countable will, left it entirely to you, 
and made no mention of his elder sis- 
ters; though we do not complain.” 

“It is in accordance with custom that 
the widow should have the Dower 
House. A widow’s rights should be re- 
spected; but I thought our names 
would be mentioned,” said Lady Bel- 
stone, dejectedly. 

“Of course he knew,” said Lady 
Mary, in a low voice, “that Peter's 
house would be always open to us all, 
as my boy said himself.” 

“Dear boy! he has said it to us too,” 
said the sisters, in a breath. 

“IT don’t say that, in my opinion,” 
said Lady Mary, “it would not .be 
wiser to leave a young married couple 
to themselves; I have always thought 
so. But Peter would not hear of your 
turning out of your old home; you 
know that very well.” 

“Peter would not; but nothing would 
induce me to live under the same roof 
as that red-haired minx,” said Lady 
Belstone, firmly. “And besides, as you 
say, my dear Mary, you could not very 
well live by yourself at the Dower 
House.” 

“Since Mary has been so kind as to 
mention it, there would be many ad- 


vantages in our accompanying her 


there, in case Sarah should succeed in 
her artful aims,” said Miss Crewys. 
“It would be near Peter, and yet not 
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too near, and we could keep an eye on 
her.” 

“If she does not succeed, somebody 
else will,” said Lady Belstone, sensi- 
bly; “and, at least, we know her 
faults, and can put Peter on his guard 
against them.” 

A host of petty and wretched recol- 
lections poured into Lady Mary’s 
mind as she listened to these words. 

Poor Timothy; poor little hunted, 
scolded, despairing bride; poor married 
life—of futile reproaches and foolish 
quarrelling. 

How many small miseries she owed 
to those ferret, searching eyes. and 
those subtly poisonous tongues! But 
such miseries lurked in the dull shad- 
ows of the past. Standing now in the 
bright sunshine of the present, she for- 
gave the sisters with all her heart. 
and theught compassionately of their 
great age, their increasing infirmities, 
their feeble hold on life. 

Not to them did she owe real sorrow, 
after all; for nothing that does not 
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touch the heart can reach the fountain 
of grief. 

Peter’s hand—the hand she loved best 
in the world—had set the waters of sor- 
row flowing not once, but many times; 
but she had become aware lately of a 
stronger power than Peter’s guarding 
the spring. 

She looked from one sister to the 
other. 

Despite the narrowness of brow, and 
sharpness of eye and feature, they 
were both venerable of aspect, as they 
tottered up and down the terrace 
where they had played in their child- 
hood, and sauntered through youth and 
middle age to these latter days, when 
they leant upon silver-headed sticks, 
and wore dignified silk attire and re- 
spectable poke-bonnets. 

“Don’t you think it would be better,” 
said Lady Mary, slowly, “if you left 
Peter to find out his wife’s faults for 
himself; whether she be Sarah—or 
another?” 


(To be continued.) 
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“Most novel-readers,” Sir Walter 
Scott somewhere remarks, “as my own 
conscience reminds me, are apt to be 
guilty of the sin of omission respect- 
ing that same matter of prefaces.” 

These words have a two-fold inter- 


est.. First, they presuppose a duty on 
the part of novel-readers to read 
prefaces. And this, in turn, seems 


strange to us, who do not look for 
prefaces to novels, and should certainly 
not read them, if they were written, 
unless in exceptional circumstances. 
Secondly, it is remarkable that, with 
this knowledge of the habits of his 
public, Scott should have devoted such 
trouble to the writing of prefaces. In 
the hands of Scott the preface suddenly 





acquired a dignity and interest which 
it had never possessed, and 
which it has never since attained. 
Men like Swift, Sterne, and Fielding 
had introduced elegant essays into the 
middle of their novels which had no 
more bearing upon the development of 
the story than have many of the beauti- 
ful lyrical choruses of Euripides upon 
the plot of the particular drama. Scott 
recognized that this was false art; that 
people do not want irrelevant digres- 
sions, however beautiful, which inter- 
rupt the thread of the story; that 
all such extraneous matter must be 
treated quite apart from the body of 
the novel. And so, while Swift pours 
forth his violent abuse of Grubb Street 


before 
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in the very heart of his Tale of a Tub, 
Scott, with a truer instinct for the 
functions of a novel, confines such at- 
tacks upon his critics to the preface. 
But attacks upon, and replies to, his 
critics form only a small portion of the 
material of Scott’s prefaces. Their 
range is quite as wide as, if not wider 
than, that of his actual novels. At the 
head of his general preface to the 
Waverley Novels Seott has placed the 
words: “And must I ravel out my 
weaved-up follies?’ Apt as_ these 
words are, perhaps the famous line 
of the old Latin poet, “Homo sum; 
humani nihil a me alienum puto,” 
would be even more apposite; for in- 
deed there are few subjects which do 
not form the “farrago”’ of Scott's 
prefaces. In these prefaces Scott thor- 
oughly takes us into his confidence. 
Now he shows himself as a critic of his 
own style, now as a critic of the plot 
of his novels; now he gives us interest- 
ing pieces of autobiography; now he 
lays bare his inmost hopes and fears. 
And in particular we find two muin 
themes, the one the sources of his 
novels, the other the reasons for his 
remaining so long as the “Great Un- 
known,” the mysterious “Author of 
Waverley.” But although all these dif- 
ferent subjects are woven together in 
the actual prefaces, it will be more con- 
venient to treat them separately. The 


question of authorship is perhaps the - 


most important, and calls for our first 
attention. 

Why Scott should have chosen de- 
liberately to remain anonymous is 
strange enough; but, having so chosen, 
why he should then have continually 
harped upon this subject in his pref- 
aces is still more strange. The ordi- 


nary anonymous writer either gives no 
reason for his conduct, or briefly hints 
his reasons once and for all. 
Scott. 

delight 
medium of a gigantic 


Not so 
He seemed to take a real 
in making his prefaces the 
“missing-word 
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competition,” which was calculated to 
stimulate and whet the curiosity of the 
public on the production of each novel. 
Finally, of course, Scott was compelled 
to disclose his authorship, and, having 
done so at a public dinner in Edin- 
burgh, as he tells us in the Chronicles 
of the Canongate, he then gave his 
reasons for his baffling conduct in a 
subsequent preface. He has several 
explanations to hand. The Waverley 
Novels, he argues, were a gigantic 
experiment, and therefore demanded 
anonymity. An experiment they cer- 
tainly were. Waverley, with its com- 
bination of the real and the imagina- 
tive, justifies the assertion that Scott 
is the father of the historical novel, 
sitice so popular. But surely the suc- 
cess of the experiment would have, in 
most cases, made the author doubly 
ready to acknowledge his paternity. 
Scott must have felt this argument to 
be weak, as he has others in store. 
He did not want fame; he had already 
won a sufficient literary reputation by 
his poetry. True; but then he was be- 
ing eclipsed by Lord Byron. His Lord 
of the Isles was, on his own showing, 
not much of a success. Why then did 
he not seize the opportunity to recover 
his prestige in another direction? 
Again he explains that by remaining 
anonymous he could retreat and ap- 
pear at will. He wished, in fact, to 
play the part of Addison’s Spectator, 
who knew everybody and everything, 
himself unknown. Further, be says 
that he disliked personal discussion on 
his works. He was afraid his friends 
might be too partial to him. And to 
crown all he gives as the real truth the 
reason that “I never expected or hoped 
to disguise my connection with these 
novels from anyone who lived on terms 
of intimacy with me.” But then the 
authorship of the Waverley Novels 
was, in reality, not doubted by any- 
one, at least, of those who moved in 
literary circles, as the following story, 
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which Scott himself quotes, and does 
not wholly deny, proves. Lord Byron 
is quoted to have said to Captain 
Medwyn: “Scott as much as owned 
himself the author of Waverley to me in 
Murray’s shop. I was talking to him 
about that novel, and lamented that its 
author had not carried back the story 
nearer to the time of the Revolution. 
Scott, entirely off his guard, replied: 
‘Ay, I might have done so, but-——’ 
There he stopped, and without another 
word left the shop.” It appears, then, 
that as not only his intimate friends 
but also all men of letters at least 
knew who the “Author of Wuverley” 
was, Scott must have meant to puzzle 
only the less well-informed gencral 
public. He was perhaps stimulated in 
this curious aim by the remembrance 
of the excitement which had greeted 
the publication of Ossian’s Poems, the 
Drapier Letters, and the Letters of 
Junius. But probably this masquerad- 
ing under various names was a kind 
of instinct in Scott. At any rate, it is 
significant that in the Chronicles of the 
Canongate he confesses that the major- 
ity of the poems quoted at the heads 
of his chapters are pure invention. 
“Even where,” he pawkily observes, 
“actual names are affixed to the sup- 
posed quotations, it would be to little 
purpose to seek them in the works of 
the authors referred to.” But there 
was method in his madness, if we 
may so term this fantastic love of 
masquerade. By not signing him- 
self at first otherwise than as the 
“Author of Waverley” Scott was able 
at his fancy to alter his nom de 
plume, and with his name also his 
style of preface. Thus we get a far 
greater variety in inimitable 
prefaces than we otherwise should 
have done. He had not contemplated 
again writing when he had finished the 
Antiquary. Waverley, Guy Mannering, 
and the Antiquary were a complete 
trilogy which dealt with the times of 
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Scott’s father, his own youth, and the 
last ten years of the eighteenth century 
respectively. When, then, he decided 
to make another attempt after all (for 
which he finds a good parallel in the 
remark of Benedick, that when he said 
he would die a bachelor he did not 
think he should live to be married), he 
reappeared as the imaginary Jedediah 
Cleishbotham editing the works of the 
equally imaginary Peter Pattieson. 
The change in style is at once ap- 
parent. In Jededizh’s prefaces we 
tind that pompous, restrained style, so 
precise and sonorous, such as befits 
that august personage. His account of 
Peter Pattieson, the weary usher who 
had been educated for Holy Kirk, as 
one “who delighted in the collection of 
olden tales and legends, and in gar- 
nishing them with the flowers of poesy, 
whereof he was a vain and frivolous 
professor,” is but a thinly veiled de- 
scription of Scott’s own delight in 
antiquarian research. The invention 
of Peter Pattieson enabled Scott to 
give us that delightful picture of Gan- 
dercleugh, the very navel of Scotland, 
as he calls it, which is only rivalled by 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village as a de- 
scription of a peaceful village life of 
Arcadian simplicity. And then having, 
as he thought, exhausted the mine of 
the Tales of my Landlord, he goes on to 
assume the character of Templeton in 
his Ivanhoe preface. Scott expressly 
mentions here that the character of 
Templeton is imaginary, being intro- 
duced to put inquiries on a false scent, 
because some stranger had attempted 
to continue the Tales of my Landlord. 
With a final mention of Scott imperson- 
ated as Croftangry in the Chronicles of 
the Canongate, we may leave the phe- 
nomenon of Scott’s anonymous writ- 
ing. It is hard to accept any of his ex- 
planations singly, unless it be that in 
which he suggests that he acted as he 
did because (with Corporal Nym) it 
was the humor or caprice of the time. 
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The second great theme of all the 
prefaces is the account of the sources 
and materials from which the novels 
were built up. The advisability of giv- 
ing these in a preface has often been 
condemned, Some people even object 
to the sources being quoted at all. But 
surely this is unreasonable. There can 
be no more harm in Scott quoting his 
sources of inspiration than there is in 
a clergyman reading out the text of his 
sermon. Were such objectors to be 
strictly consistent they would have to 
eschew all purely historical novels, 
since they would (or should) know all 
the materials and “staging” beforehand. 
But not everybody is of this way of 
thinking. There are many who like to 
read the sources quoted, and then 
watch how they are developed or 
altered in the actual novel. Others, 
again, may prefer to read the preface 
after reading the novel itself. One 
or other of these two courses certainly 
does help one to a fuller understand- 
ing and appreciation of the differcnt 
novels. And this clearly was the 
author’s own opinion, for he expressly 
says, “These preliminary notices con- 
cerning the tale of Guy Mannering and 
some of the characters introduced may 
save the author and reader in the pres- 
ent instance the trouble of writing and 
perusing a long string of detached 
notes.” If this was the attitude of 
Scott himself, how much more indis- 
pensable must these prefaces be to our- 
selves, who start with no preliminary 
knowledge such as, of course, he pos- 
sessed! How little, however, even the 
public of that day availed themselves 
of this advantage can be gauged from 
those words of Scott’s which are put 
at the opening of this article. But 
though Scott, it would appear, felt that 
he was engaged upon a fruitless task 
in writing such long prefaces, it is 
not unlikely that this consideration 
troubled him but little. In the first 
place, Scott was, it must be confessed, 
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rather fond of parading his knowledge. 
This trait comes out over and over 
again, not only in giving the sources 
of his novels, but also in his references 
to foreign languages, to the classics, 
and, above all, to the law, with all its 
procedure and phraseology. In the 
second place, Scott was himself so gen- 
uinely an antiquary that he must have 
resolved that all these old legends 
should live on unadorned, in addition 
to their being handed down as parts of 
his novels; and in so doing he has, most 
people will agree, conferred a great 
boon on posterity. When one reads his 
accounts of the way in which some of 
his novels were originally suggested, 
one cannot but wonder at his marvel- 
lous insight, which saw possibilities in 
the seemingly most unpromising ma- 
terial. No legend, however weird, 
coming from whatever strange author- 
ity, but was carefully stored up in his 
retentive mind. A good instance is the 
old legend told by an uncultured Highb- 
lander, which forms the basis of Guy 
Mannering. Though Scott himself speaks 
of the “simple narrative on which Guy 
Mannering was originally founded, but 
to which, in the progress of the work, 
the production ceased to bear any, 
even the most distant, resemblance,” it 
is not easy to indorse this opinion, 
though literally, no doubt, it is true, 
as he claims, that only the incident of 
the horoscope is retained. But, be that 
as it may, Scott cannot deny his ob- 
ligations to the actual facts in the in- 
stance of Waverley. The chivalrous 
conduct of Waverley and Talbot to one 
another is copied exactly from the re- 
lations of Stewart of Invernayhle and 
Colonel Whitefoord during the ‘45. 
And similarly the culminating tragedy 
of the Bride of Lammermoor is directly 
founded upon what is said to have hap- 
pened in the family of Dalrymple. So 
close, indeed, were some of these paral- 
lels that Scott’s admirers were forced 
to take up the cudgels on his behalf. 
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“Because Scott,” says Allan, “utilized 
history and frequently introduced in- 
dividual portraiture, individuals think 
everything was copied, and ascribe 
everything to memory and observation, 
whereas all the principal and most 
minor scenes and people are creations. 
The trunk of the tree was solely of his 
own rearing.” But Allan’s zeal has 
got the better of him here, for it is 
easy at once to mention the famous 
battle of the clans in the Fair Vaid of 
Perth, which is certainly a principal 
scene, and as certainly not a “creation” 
of Scott. Again Allan observes, “It 
was the singular power of Scott’s mind 
that, while he drew materials indis- 
criminately from every source witbin 
his reach, he confined his descriptions 
of scene and character to no one 
individual person or locality.” In 
support of this instance he cites the 
character of Waverley, which is a mix- 
ture of Scott and Invernayhle. The 
youthful Waverley, as the promiscuous 
reader wandering at will among bis 
uncle’s library (after the fashion of the 
great historian Gibbon), is a copy of 
Scott’s own boyhood days. The fact is 
that some apology was really needed, 
and this Scott himself recognized. 
“Although I have,”’ he writes, “deemed 
historical personages free subjects of 
delineation, I have never on any oc- 
ecasion violated the respect due to 
private life.” He tried, as he explvins, 
to generalize the portraits. For all 
that, his character of Jonathan Old- 
buck was so close a copy of the original 
that people guessed who was the mys- 
terious novelist simply because Old- 
buck was a character modelled on a 
friend of the family. For this apology 
was needed, But there was no call for 
Allan to defend Scott, as he did in the 
first-quoted passage. To the modern 
way of thinking there is no disgrace 
in a novelist being indebted to history 
as much as Scott was. His indebted- 
ness was no slur upon his imaginative 
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and origiuative faculties, as Allan 
seemed to think. We must, however, 
remember that Scott really “discov- 
ered” the historical novel. To-day no 
critic would fling a stone at an author 
because his story is based upon fact. 
But, even apart from these considera- 
tions, we cannot be too grateful to 
Scott for preserving these old tradi- 
tions. As given by him they are 
simple, dignified, and romantic. ‘To ob- 
tain them he ransacked old chronicles 
and musty records, consulted with 
peasants, gamekeepers, wayfaring pil- 
grims, and bedridden sibyls, and, hav- 
ing rescued them from oblivion, he 
places them in the prefaces of the 
books they suggested. Merely to have 
preserved them was due to his anti- 
quarian instincts; to incorporate them 
in prefaces was a stroke of genius. 

But while the question of authorship 
and the accounts of his original sources 
are the two main burdens of Scott’s 
prefaces, there are many undercurrents 
also which are almost equally interest- 
ing, and are not to be found in the 
prefaces of any other writer. 

Scott was not only the author of 
the Waverley Novels; he was their 
critic as well. And here his love of 
masquerading under other names is 
very well brought out by the various 
imaginary personages who argue with 
the writer, whoever he may happen to 
be at the time. The best example of 
all is the spirited dialogue in the 
preface to the Bride of Lammermoor, 
between Peter Pattieson, the author, 
and the unfortunate painter, Dick 
Tinto. Says Dick, “Your characters, 
my dear Pattieson, make too much use 
of the gob-box; they patter too much— 
there is nothing in whole pages but 
mere chat and dialogue.” Tinto denies 
the retort that dialogue is that in which 
each is represented as supporting his 
own appropriate character, and contin- 
ues: “I will be judged by most of your 
readers, Peter, should these tales ever 
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become public, whether you have not 
given us a page of talk for every single 
idea which two words might have com- 
municated, while the posture, and man- 
ner, and incident accurately drawn and 
brought out by appropriate coloring 
would have preserved all that was 
worthy of preservation, and saved 
those everlasting said he’s and said 
she’s with which it has been your pleas- 
ure to encumber your pages.” This 
criticism of Tinto, to the effect that 
prolonged conversation makes the story 
chill and constrained, sounds strangely 
in modern ears. It is our complaint 
rather that Scott does not give us 
enough conversation in proportion to 
his many pages of description. How 
many people have complained that 
Ivanhoe opens with so much descrip- 
tion? And does not Scott himself, in 
one of his prefaces, record the adverse 
judgment of a good critic to whom he 
had shown the opening chapters of 
Waverley—a condemnation for which he 
personally accounts by acknowledging 
that they are somewhat solid and de- 
void of incident? What, then, is the 
function of Dick Tinto, whose advice 
Scott declares that he bas attempted to 
follow in the Bride of Lammermoor? 
Does he stand for the criticism of some 
of those intimate friends of the au- 
thor's who were really “in the know,” 
or is he only a dummy whom Scott 
sets up like a ninepin in order to have 
the pleasure of knocking him down 
afterwards? Whichever view may be 
the correct one, the point is immaterial. 
The real object, probably, was tu give 
Scott a graceful opportunity of criticis- 
ing his own novels and giving his 
views in general upon the various in- 
gredients which go to make up a novel. 
Such a device is by no means uncom- 
mon. That such is the correct view 
seems to be proved by Scott’s express 
wish to avoid criticism, and by the fol- 
lowing words, which show how low he 
estimated the attacks of such as pre- 
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sumed to criticise his 


works in any 
way: “And now, ye generation of 
critics,” he says, “who raise yourselves 
up as if it were brazen serpents, to 
hiss with your tongues and to smite 
with your stings, bow yourselves down 
to your native dust and acknowledge 
that yours have been the thoughts of 
ignorance and the words of vain fool- 
ishness,” &c. Swift and Pope never 
thundered more violently against the 
wretched inhabitants of Grub Street. 
Besides, we have another example of 
this same game of imaginary argu- 
ments in the Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate, with this difference, that here Mr. 
Fairscribe praises Mr. Croftangry’s 
work, “The style is terse and intelli- 
gible, Mr. Croftangry, very intelligible; 
and that I consider as the first point in 
everything that is intended to be un- 
derstood.”’ No; when Scott does deigu 
to reply to his critics (as in the 
passage just quoted), he lays aside the 
rapier, to fight with the bludgeon. 
Then there are no humorous, bantering 
arguments, but “belia, horrida bella.” 
See how sternly he retorts to those who 
had found fault with his picture of the 
Covenanters in Old Mortality. He be- 
gins by complaining that not only has 
his identity been doubted, but his 
veracity has been impeached, as has 
also the authenticity of his historical 
narratives. This is no charge to be 
brushed aside by Platonic dialogues; he 
hits out straight from the shoulder. He 
is not a man with one ear only, who 
can hear but one side of the question. 
Nonconformists and Prelatists, why, 
there are good and bad men among 
both parties! And he whose forebears 
were Quakers can rightly view both 
parties from an impartial standpoint, 
making just such minute alterations as 
suit the purposes of the story. That 
Heart of Midlothian preface is essen- 
tially a fighting preface. Scott’s pref- 
aces, as giving his own opinion on his 
own works, are, not to pile up furtber 














examples, invaluable, whether we 
agree with all his judgments or not. 
Another very interesting feature of 
his prefaces is his expression therein 
of all his hopes and fears. It is de- 
lightful to be taken into the great 
man’s confidence, and to find that, for 
all his past successes, he had great mis- 
givings about Ivanhoe, in which he first 
departed from his Scottish themes. He 
did not want, he tells us, to become a 
mannerist. To avoid that imputation 
he sought inspiration across the Border, 
just as to-day Crockett has pressed 
Spain into his service after many 
“kailyard” novels. Scott's was a bold 
experiment, and he knew it. He even 
thought for a time of publishing under 
a new name, to prevent opinion being 
biassed in his favor, but finally gave up 
the idea. But mark how cunningly 
“Templeton” sets forth his difficulties 
to his friend the Rev. Dr. Dryasdust. 
Our sympathies are at once enlisted. 
His materials were only musty records, 
spoilt by monkish commentaries; he 
was now plunging into a strange land 
and into times with which he had no 
links. Dare he hope for success? 
Could he strive successfully against 
the prejudice of his Scottish readers? 
Could he overcome the difficulties of 
the old English language? He hoped 
so. The language, he thought, must 
for popularity’s sake, be somewhat 
modernized, and, after all, its gramati- 
cal character, turn of expression, and 
mode of arrangement were more im- 
portant than the mere use of aunti- 
quated terms. And the same holds 
good, he says, of the sentiments and 
manners: the ancients and moderns 
have much in common, The result was 
even a greater triumph, perhaps, than 
it deserved; for many people to-day 
read Ivanhoe who do not go on to read 
the truer and more lifelike Scottish 
novels. Still, Ivanhoe’s success gave us 


Quentin Durward, and for that we all 
owe him our best thanks. 
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Mention of Quentin Durward calls up 
another point in Scott’s prefaces—his 
criticism of other authors. The Quentin 


Durward preface, with its elaborate 
analysis of Louis XI. of France’s 
character, is made the vehicle of a very 
interesting discussion on the character 
of Satan in the great works of Goethe, 
Milton, and Byron, in which Scott 
gives the first place to Goethe. Again, 
the concluding words of The Pirate 
preface eulogize Mrs. Radcliffe, whom 
Scott profoundly admired. “The pro- 
fessed explanation of a tale, where ap- 
pearances or incidents of a super- 
natural character are explained on 
natural causes, has often, in the wind- 
ing up of a story, a degree of improb- 
ability almost equal to an absolute 
goblin tale. Even the genius of Mrs. 
Radcliffe could not always surmount 
this difficulty.” We must all feel the 
truth of this remark. As a last in- 
stance might be given his eulogy on 
Miss Edgeworth’s Irish stories, which, 
he says, spurred him on to novel-writ- 
ing himself; he hoped to make up by 
intimate acquaintance with his subject 
what he lacked of talent. For the rest 
his prefaces are filled with delightful 
autobiographical touches, confessions 
of his indolent and rapid methods of 
composition, and many miscellaneous 
personal subjects. 

What then, to briefly recapitulate, 
are the salient features of Scott's 
prefaces? His extraordinary precau- 
tions for remaining anonymous need no 
further discussion. His accounts of 
the old legends which formed the bases 
of his stories, and the extraordinary 
sources from which he obtained these 
legends, have, it may fairly be said, 
never been surpassed anywhere, far 
less in the prefaces to any other series 
of novels. Scott gives us a delightful 
short story where the ordinary writers 
express themselves “indebted to So- 
and-so’s kind suggestions,” &c. And 
with these legends are wonderful pieces 
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of descriptive writing which seem al- 
most wasted upon prefaces which so 
few people ever read. Bmerson once, 
in writing to Carlyle, said: “I think you 
see as pictures every street, church, 
Parliament-house, barracks, baker’s 
shop, mutton-stall, forge, wharf, and 
ship, and whatever stands, creeps, 
rolls, or swims thereabout, and make 
all your own.” To substitute Scott’s 
Longman’s Magazine. 


The Russian 





Chaos. 


for Carlyle’s name would be no injus- 
tice. And, lastly, there is all his 
wealth of criticism—criticism of his 
own novels and of other authors, 
criticism of his critics, and even criti- 
cism of his own criticism. The ad- 
jective, it is said, is the enemy of the 
substantive. Scott’s prefaces shall be 
left to speak for themselves. 
M. H. H. Macartney. 





THE RUSSIAN CHAOS. 


Revolutions in the great sense are 
not, as is sometimes imagined, abrupt 
and violent transitions from one peace- 
ful state of society to another. They 
are as likely to plunge a nation into a 
melting-pot which boils for years be- 
fore “casting a kingdom old into an- 
other mould.” The Fall of the Bas- 
tille was the beginning not the end of 
chaos in France, and although we re- 
gard the anarchic tendencies of the 
popular movement in Russia as no less 
dangerous to the interests of that em- 
pire than autocracy itself, all the latest 
news suggests the gravest apprehen- 
sions. We shall endeavor to analyze 
from this point of view the pessimism 
and distrust in the minds of Russian 
reformers. Many people seem to think 
that a revolution is something like a 
magic-lantern slide, as easy to adjust 
and not less pleasing and self-con- 
tained in its projection upon the screen 
of national polity. Or else they come to 
attach faith to that most hapless of 
historical delusions that a revolution in 
such a country as Russia can be ac- 
complished by words alone; that the 
long results of time can be anticipated 
in a week; and that an autocrat has 
only to declare that he is no longer 
an autocrat for all to be well. “They 
little know,” said Burke of the French, 
“how many a weary step is to be 
taken before they can form themselves 


into a mass which has a true political 
personality.” There have indeed been 
instances in history of absolute mon- 
archs saving their necks and thrones 
by ceasing at the eleventh hour to be 
absolutists. But the difference be- 
tween the position of Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia or of Francis Joseph 
of Austria and the Tsar of Russia is 
that the former were able and the lat- 
ter is unable to give effect to their 
resolves. 

We do not necessarily infer from this 
difference of position that the Tsar 
Nicholas is in any present danger of 
deposition, still less of any more pain- 
ful fate. But we do infer from it—and 
all Russian history for the past half- 
century supports the inference—that 
concessions extorted from the Tsar- 
dom mean as little as the bureaucracy 
can make them mean. Moreover in 
this case one has to consider the pe- 
culiarly double-edged nature of the 
weapon employed by the people to 
force those concessions. They organ- 
ized, or at the very least they flung 
themselves by some wild simultaneous 
impulse, into a general strike. They 
brought Russian life to a standstill. 
Something like a universal state of 
siege evolved itself. Government for 
the time being ceased to exist. No 


trains ran on the railroads; the gas 
and water supply of populous cities 























was cut off; newspapers stopped publi- 
eation; shops and banks put up their 
shutters; lawyers, doctors, chemists 
discontinued practice; in schools and 
universities the pupils were dismissed 
or ceased to attend; the very clerks in 
the Government offices left their work; 
the garrisons in the capital went on 
half-rations; in every department of 
public and private life throughout the 
cities of a vast empire there was wit- 
nessed the extraordinary phenomenon 
of a patient, orderly, almost undemon- 
strative atrophy. The towns of Rus- 
sia declared, in short, a sort of war 
upon the spirit and system of Russian 
Government, a war of attack by de- 
sistence from attack. They arrested, 
and by so doing they dislocated, 
the machinery of civilization. They 
“locked out” the Tsardom by simply 
absenting themselves from its opera- 
tions and by declining any longer to 
participate either as individuals or as 
subjects in the business of life. 

The procedure was ingenious, unique, 
and so long as it can be maintained 
must always be effective. Against a 
nation on strike any and every Govern- 
ment is powerless. But how long is 
a nation, how long especialiy is the 
Russian nation, the poorest of them 
all, able to remain on strike? What 
resources have they with which to 
maintain a pressure that bears hard on 
every one, but hardest of all on them- 
selves? A people always over-taxed, 
always within measurable distance of 
famine, does not possess the material 
background necessary for the mainte- 
nance of a prolonged economic war. 
Such a war can only plunge it deeper 
into destitution; it cannot be waged in- 
definitely. It is a temporary expedi- 
ent only, the employment of which for 
a single fortnight would inevitably 
lead to violence and anarchy. Both 
parties, indeed, to the Russian struggle 
are in possession of weapons which 
they rightly hesitate to use to their 
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The autocracy cannot 
preserve itself by force of arms; the 
people cannot conduct a general strike 
along lines of passive resistance with- 


full potency. 


out injuring themselves more than 
their rulers. We look upon the events 
of the past week, therefore, as amount- 
ing to no more than an incident in a 
lengthy conflict. They do not by any 
means end the question. They add 
their weight to that process of attri- 
tion which is gradually wearing down 
the autocratic system, but that is all. 
They are a step, but no more than a 
step, onwards to the goal which it 
may take years and generations to 
reach. 

The Tsar’s Manifesto, 
promises and concessions, 
mere parchment, and those with whom 
it rests to give it life and reality are 
precisely those whose interests are 
most deeply involved in reducing it to 
nullity. We question whether  ulti- 
mately it will be found possible to sep- 
arate the Tsar and the Bureaucracy, 
the master and his agents, or to pre- 
serve the one while destroying or re- 
modelling the other. Both, we suspect, 
must ultimately stand or fall together. 
However that may be, nobody can re- 
gard the pledges of the Manifesto as 
the equivalent of accomplished facts. 
A dozen words may express the Tsar’s 
“inflexible will” to grant “real invio- 
lability of the person and freedom of 
conscience, speech, union and associa- 
tion,” but a dozen generations may not 
be sufficient to carry them into effect. 
There appears to be an extraordinary 
dearth of first-rate men on either side. 
The Tsar has not the capacity, so far 
as we can see, to carry out simultane- 
ously a very liberal policy and a very 
strong policy, to restrain at once the 
people and the bureaucracy. Count 
Witte, though a man of tenacity and 
enlightenment, represents the moderate 
views that have never yet prevented 
revolution or guided it, and probably 


for all its 
remains 
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never will. The new leaders thrown 
up by the popular ferment, if there are 
any, appear to be bent solely on shoot- 
ing Niagara, and to imagine that a so- 
ciety which belongs essentially to the 
Middle Ages can be transformed at a 
stroke into a modern commonwealth, 
tricked out in the latest paraphernalia 
of democracy. 

When to a lack of any sound politi- 
cal traditions or instincts and of any 
Teally great men, there is added an 
immoderate burden of taxation, hun- 
ger, appalling ignorance, intense racial 
hatreds, and a conviction on the part 
of three-fourths of the people that they 
have been despoiled of land that is 
rightfully theirs, the sum total of con- 
ditions points to anarchy. It may be 
that the Duma with its enlarged pow- 
ers will for a time act as a break- 
water, but the chance seems to us 
remote. We do not see that the mate- 
rial exists in Russia for the carrying 
through of a constructive revolution 
on the French model. What we antic- 
ipate is rather a process of decompo- 
sition that will gradually wear away 
the fabric of society. Granting that 
the Tsar is able to conquer at once 
his nervelessness and his obstinacy 
and to divest himself voluntarily of 
part of his autocratic power, it has yet 
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to be proved that he will be allowed to 
make the sacrifice of any practical 
value. He may throw himself, as other 
Tsars have done, for protection upon 
the peasantry. He may himself be 
the victim of a Palace revolution. 
Everything is possible in Russia, but 
what is probable seems to us to be a 
weltering in aimless and divergent an- 
archy. Whether such a period of 
anarchy wil! be terminated by a gath- 
ering together of all the forces that de- 
sire a change, and by their violent 
triumph, is quite beyond prediction. 
It is beyond prediction if only because 
we do no* know of what those forces 
consist. There are three factors which 
even to Russians themselves remain 
terribly obseure. What is the feeling 
of the bureaucracy, including in that 
term the higher Army officials, tow- 
ards the Tsar? What is the attitude 
of the Army towards the revolution- 
ists? What, finally, is the attitude of 
the peasantry towards Tsardom, Army 
and revolution? We agree that a revo- 
lution must in any case be the worx of 
a small and determined minority, but 
the action and policy of that minority 
must largely depend on the answers 
that are torthcoming to the queries we 
have propounded. 





VILLAGE SHOWS. 


Sweet Auburn is perhaps not less 
deserted than it was; and one could 
add to Goldsmith’s a list of “charms 
withdrawn.” But that “its sports are 
fied” is not now a true lament. The 
village fair has tapered to the vanish- 
ing-point in many Auburns. The May- 
pole was first vulgarized into booths 
and hurdy-gurdies and revolutionary 
horses; these shrank to the single stall, 
and in one melancholy instance that 
we recall the stall was condensed into 
a wheelbarrow on which—inverted— 


a board was balanced and furnished 
forth with three bottles of sweets— 
humbugs, obadiahs and drops. Finally 
the want of trade discomforted even 
the bearer of the barrow, and one sad 
feast-day a few expectant infants re- 
turned lamenting to their mothers that 
“the feast was gone.” The feast or 
fair has gone; but from its ashes is 
arising the Phenix of the village 
flower show, and the new birth will 
bear some comparison with the May- 
pole itself. 




















Village 


Everywhere now the annual flower- 
show is an event long prepared 
against. So far as can be told from 
village history, the habit of vagrants 
from village life—maid-servants and 
industrial youth—of coming home at a 
common date is more studiously 
fostered now than ever it was, and on 
flower-show day in midsummer “our 
village” is a Christmas Day for social 
gathering. 

Of course we are not as the Japan- 
ese are. We love flowers with a differ- 
ence. Our villagers do not gather to 
the cottage doors of an evening and 
find significance in the autumnal dyes 
of the setting sun. Nursing mothers 
do not sit a day long, before blossom- 
ing plum trees, hoping that the sight 
will do good to the baby in arms. The 
snow blossom of the wild cherry, only 
less beautiful in Hertfordshire and 
Berkshire than in Japan itself, is no 
festival of rejoicing. But the English 
villager has a certain sense of the 
meaning of flowers, which makes a 
quaint oasis in his rather sterile 
faculty of admiration. It seems to us 
that this love of flowers has lately 
made remarkable growth under en- 
couragement, and is on the way to be- 
come a real addition to life. You meet 
this affection in odd people. A pub- 
lican, who by reason of his many chil- 
dren has been urged into selling beer 
of an ever-decreasing quality, is never- 
theless treated with respect in his vil- 
lage chiefly because his garden, which 
is overlooked from the railway station, 
is a pattern of affectionate care and 
adds honor to the place. The true soul 
of a gardener, if also of a publican, is 
in the man and is recognized. He 
understands that the division between 
vegetable, fruit and flowers does not 
exist in nature. Cabbages and broccoli 
are planted in lines running east and 
west so as to protect tenderer growths 
from the north wind. Low currant 


bushes at an interval play the same 
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nursing function. He could give 
wrinkles to the most professional, and 
from him the amateur might learn 
with profit the true hedgerow lesson 
that flowers grow best under the lee 
of bushes. Use does not destroy 
beauty. In pursuance of this principle 
the side of his barn is covered, not 
with creepers, but with tall black- 
currant bushes, which have borne prize 
fruit ever since the flower show was 
started, five years ago. 

The publican’s success with his fruit 
and vegetables is an example, happily 
advertised by the nearness of the little 
station, of a pride that belongs to a 
great number of the cottagers; and the 
flower show represents the ritual 
which holds and heartens the common 
belief in the efficacy of a garden. Vil- 
lage gardens are tidier than ever they 
were, and tidiness is the best test of 
continuous respect. The little beds in 
front of the cottages—squares and tri- 
angles of earth buttressed by dapper 
edgings of flints—hold tall and hand- 
some Madonna lilies, the flower that 
of all others most demands personal 
care. Behind the beds are the window 
gardens, where geraniums bloom “un- 
der glass” as well as in the best 
nursery. Even in London slums little 
plants are so cradled into bloom; but 
London will not do what is done by 
village suns. Nothing could be more 
delightful than the task of going round 
—it is ordained that the visit shall be 
a surprise—to judge windows and 
plots. In most of the shows the best 
prizes are given for the living garden 
~-the best front garden, the best win- 
dow garden, the best allotment. Even 
the village schoolmaster—who © 2yan 
nature-study before it was the tashion, 
in order to teach himself botany— 
grants that the flower show has helped 
to bring out the zeal of several of his 
pupils. He is immensely proud of one 
of them, who has lately become under- 
gardener at the Hall on the strength 
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of the schoolmaster’s recommendation 
and the carnations and crown im- 
perials in his mother’s plot. He could 
grow hollyhocks, too, as no one else, 
and the plant seems to have real at- 
traction towards poverty. How the 
market gardeners fail; and yet there 
are hollyhocks, seven feet high and as 
clean of blight as a spring beech bud, 
in half the cottage gardens of the 
neighborhood. They may be seen 
growing in many station gardens, and 
there was one which flourished for 
years in a little space between two 
lines of metals some four hundred 
yards outside a London terminus. We 
may class station gardens among cot- 
tage gardens: they compete in the 
flower shows; and porters and signal- 
men, rebellious from their ugly sur- 
roundings, appear to have a peculiar 
capacity for roses. Some of the gar- 
dens down the Midland Railway, not 
so far from St. Pancras, show the hand 
of gardeners rarely skilled in the 
pretty art of budding and in pruning. 
In one of these the station, surely one 
of the ugliest things ever put together 
by engineer and architect, and the 
signal box are joined together by a 
pathway of standard roses and her- 
baceous piants that might reconcile a 
Ruskin to the “hideovs habiliments of 
steam.” 

All is not perfect even in the flower 
show; nor is zeal for the flower show 
only the issue of the religion of beauty. 
Rivalry now and again rises to the 
pitch of jealousy: a scandal was 
caused last year in a little community 
by the unhappy discovery that Mrs. 
Smith’s window and plot had attained 
to si, king beauty in the course of a 
night. This transformation occurred 
the day after the market in the neigh- 
boring town; and a special by-law had 
to be framed by the committee to the 
effect that gardens, to qualify for the 
prize, must grow at a normal rate. 
But we cannot always work for the 
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love of things as they are. The inci- 
dent even in the village was not taken 
as a serious flaw in the success of the 
show; and the jealousies do not much 
interfere with the general sense of en- 
joyment. “Ils se réjouissent triste- 
ment, selon la coutume de leur pays” 
is on the whole less true now than it 
was when Froissart wrote it, although 
it is true that a sudden set-back 
toward Puritanism may be marked 
here and there, and may be prophesied. 
The villagers on this day enjoy them- 
selves without disguise. They are 
merry Englanders. A Muggieton 
match is a usual accompaniment of 
the afternoon, and the day ends with a 
dance. Even in the Midlands, where 
something of the cohesive and impene- 
trable quality of the clay of the soil 
has passed into the characters of the 
people, everyone can dance, if not with 
natural grace, with natural pleasure, 
and a certain sense of rhythm. Danc- 
ing is still a proper game of the poor, 
though we are supposed to have fallen 
back from our inheritance of the 
Elizabethan spirit. 

It is a pleasant task to compare 
some of the deserted villages of to-day 
with such pictures as Crabbe—whom 
his village is presently to celebrate— 
drew of village life a century and more 
ago. The neat fields and tidy gardens, 
even in Suffolk, of which he wrote, 
are not of a piece with his picture of 
desolation :— 


There poppies nodding mock the hope 
of toil; 

There the blue bugloss paints the 
sterile soil. 

Hardy and high above the slender 
sheaf, 

The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf. 


Now in Crabbe’s own village they 
grow tree mallows in the cottage 
gardens, and the people go plucking 
the beautiful sea poppies along the 
pebbly shore, with all the enjoyment 
that Crabbe desired and missed. 
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BOOKMEN’S BOOKS. 


I doubt whether most book-collectors 
deserve to be called bookish men. The 
reason of this scepticism is that they 
seldom read the books which they col- 
lect. It would please me much to be 
able to collect the first edition of 
Homer, but that copy I certainly would 
not use, nor the Aldine copy either, for 
purposes of study. A copy of the first 
edition of Homer’s continuator, Quin- 
tus Smyrnaeus, I do possess, in old red 
morocco, but I read the poet, who well 
deserves to be read, in a cheap Ger- 
man edition. It is not so with cur own 
poets and authors. Herrick, Lovelace, 
and Suckling, I prefer in the ill-printed 
first editions, as the poets themselves 
possessed them: an irrational senti- 
mental practice, but Homer never saw 
his own printed first edition, of course, 
so sentiment does not come in. When 
I wanted a “Tom Jones” Mr. Bain as- 
sured me that I could only read it in 
the first edition, and therein I find the 
adventures of Mr. Jones very readable 
indeed. But I do not think that I 
could only read Shakespeare in the 
Quartos, which is lucky, as they do not 
come in the way of the lowly student. 
The great famous collectors, I am sure, 
never peruse their fourteenth-century 
manuscripts, nor most of their rare 
books. These they acquire merely as 
collectors, and their choice is usually 
directed by fashion. Who peruses 
black-letter romances, which were once 
the crown of an amateur’s library? 
Most collectors of rare books no more 
study them than a collector of gems 
seals his letters with the works of 
Dieuchidas. 

Mr. Slater, in his “How to Collect 
Books” (George Bell and Sons), holds 
up, very properly, a high intellectual 
ideal before the collector, but I fancy 
that the preacher does not expect his 


congregation to reach his standard. 
John, Duke of Roxburghe, whose li- 
brary was sold in 1812, seems really to 
have been a virtuoso, as virtuoso was 
defined by Scott when a child: “One 
who must and will know everything.” 
He collected works of information 
“in every department of literature,” 
whether the works were rare, or were 
not. The Roxburghe Club, however, 
founded in his honor, devoted itself to 
perpetuating scarce manuscripts in edi- 
tions of fifty or sixty copies, without 
caring much as to the literary or his- 
torical value of the works. They 
have done much more for obscure me- 
dizeval religious allegories and poems, 
than for the readable, though in Col- 
onel Hooke’s Jacobite Papers, and the 
delightful Memoirs of the Lord Ailes- 
bury of Charles II. and James IIL., and 
in Lord Stanhope’s Papers of the last 
Stuarts, they have done something for 
History: and I venture to think my 
own contribution the “Confessions of 
George Sprot,” might be useful to the 
historical novelist. It is a melancholy 
fact that the books of the great His- 
torical Book Clubs—the Bannatyne, 
Maitland, and Abbotsford—are usually 
found to have unopened leaves: no- 
body has read them. Yet they are full 
of matter of great curiosity. Collect- 
ors, in short, are seldom readers: who 
has read their favorite book, “The 
Hypnerotomachia?”’ Like the ship- 
wrecked mariner, “The Hypneroto- 
machia” “se sauve sur les planches,” 
floats on its illustrations. The collect- 
or’s object, says Mr. Slater, “should 
be to secure copies of the best editions 
of the best writers, an enterprise de- 
manding knowledge, judgment, and 
taste, rather than wealth.” What does 
the collector care for the best editions 
of the best writers? He wants Shake- 
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speare in the folios and quartos, not as 
edited by Mr. Horace Howard Fur- 
ness. He wants the rarities of Byron, 
such as “The Waltz,” not the edition 
of Mr. Prothero and Mr. Ernest Coie- 
ridge. He wants old Monkbarnes’ 
“mutilated edition of the ‘Complaynt 
of Scotland,’”’ not the excellent edition 
of the Scottish Texts Society. Mr. 
Slater, however, insists that “really 
good copies in their original covers” 
are the right thing. What have the 
original covers to do with the best edi- 
tions? To be sure I prefer first edi- 
tions, in shabby old pasteboard covers, 
to the best editions, but here the col- 
lector’s craze comes in, a thing of ca- 
price. If one could get Perrault’s 
“Contes” in the original covers, proba- 
bly of sheepskin (a thing past praying 
for), one would “let them bide” therein. 
But thirty years ago, the collector 
would have had the book rebound by 
Trautz Bauzonnet, thinking that he did 
it honor and enhanced its value. Orig- 
inal covers are quite a modern fancy. 
It is fashionable to glory in old books 
with unopened pages. I have the 
Elzevir Rabelais, in old red morocco. 
The person who had it bound never 
read it; few do read Rabelais, and 
many of the pages have never tasted 
the paper knife. I do not mean to cut 
them open—a modern Rabelais serves 
my turn: he is not often called on for 
his services. We ought, it seems, to 
possess Thackeray and Dickens un- 


bound, in the original paper covers, 
“kept in specially made Solander 
cases.” I wonder why? Meanwhile I 


ask Messrs. Smith and Elder why 
“pumping” occurs in at least two 
places in two works of Thackeray, 
where the sense demands “jumping”? 
As to “pedigrees” of books, I confess 
to a weakness for volumes inscribed 
with the names, and even with the 
bookplates, of old owners. I have Da- 
vid Hume’s “Virgil,” which he cer- 
tainly did not thumb, and the “The- 
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ocritus,” in French, of John Wilkes, 
and a shabby, scandalous pamphlet on 
Moliére, with the eagle-headed N. of 
the great Napoleon, and Drummond of 
Hawthornden’s “Montaigne,” with his 
signature and Italian motto, and 
“Hommes et ‘Dieux,” with Paul de 
Saint Victor’s written inscription to 
George Sand (large paper), and Cra- 
shaw (first edition), with notes by a 
friend of Crashaw, and Scott’s Poems, 
with manuscript inscriptions to Mrs. 
Laidlaw, and his “Secret Common- 
wealth of Elves, Fauns, and Fairies,” 
inscribed to Bozzy’s son, Sir Alexan- 
der, and a number of other books that 
bear marks of old worthies. Among 
my “twopenny treasures”: books of 
Colbert, de Thou, Beckford, Hamil- 
ton, and so forth, and of Paillet, and 
other more modern amateurs. One 
does not go out of the way to procure 
them, but one likes to see the old 
names when they occur on the fly- 
leaves. 

When one began to take an interest 
in these things, Elzevirs were “in,” at 
least in France. Now Elzevirs are 
“out,” and I am sorry for it. Mr. 
Slater will have nothing to do with 
“imperfect” books, yet I like my “Lu- 
casta” (Lovelace) without the plates, 
and a first edition of Rochefoucault’s 
“Maximes,” with an old English copy 
of the frontispiece. Both are very 
readable books, and if you say that 
they are not the rose, I reply that they 
are the rose, minus a petal or two, and 
that poor men must be content with 
such crumbs from the rich man’s ta- 
ble. As to manuscripts, I have only 
one of the fourteenth century, but that 
is a beauty, and, to be plain, I do not 
covet modern manuscripts. I would 


rather have “Waverley” in the orig- 
inal edition (boards, of course) than 
the manuscript of “Waverley”; and, 
I reflect, with pity, that a manuscript 
from this trembling and eccentric hand 
has been sold for many dollars—in the 
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country where such things are pur- 
chased. If any American amateur 
wants the manuscript of a novel by 
this popular author he can have it 
rather cheap. 

Historic bindings are, of course, de- 
sirable things in the nature of relics. 
I cannot understand the heraldry of a 
book with the arms of “The Old Pre- 
tender,” as Mr. Slater invidiously calls 
“the best of men and kings,” James 
VIII. and III. The arms of France 
and England are blazoned twice, those 
of Scotland and Ireland once, while 
a third of the shield contains what 
seems to be a horn or cornucopia. 
Does this stand for the Queen, Clem- 
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entina Sobieski? The whole display, 
with Cupids, is like that on the car- 
riage of M. de Ralibari, uncle of Barry 
Lyndon. Again, I cannot understand 
Mr. Slater’s “oldest Greek manuscript,” 
“written at Vienna on a sheet of papy- 
rus,” “about 300 B.C.” How did 
papyrus and a Greek reach the Aus- 
trian capital about 300 B.C.? Surely 
some of the papyri of the Iliad, found 
in Egypt, are as old as the date given 
for the document “written at Vienna.” 
There is some confusion here, obvi- 
ously: perhaps the papyrus, inscribed 
with a curse, is merely in a Viennese 
library or museum. 
Andrew Lang. 
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“Catch Words of Cheer” (A. A. Me- 
Clurg & Co.) is the title of a volume 
of brief selections for every day in 
the year, chosen from a wide variety 
of sources by Sara A. Hubbard, and 
alike in this, that they all convey mes- 
sages of hope and encouragement. The 
book is prettily printed, with decora- 
tive margins. 


Into a volume with the suggestive 
title, ““Making the Most of Ourselves,” 
Mr. Calvin Dill Wilson gathers a series 
of practical and pungent talks with 
young people upon subjects of every- 
day interest,—all with a bearing upon 
life and conduct. Reading, companion- 
ships, speeech profane and vulgar, the 
art of listening well, character-build- 
ing, cultivated faculties, the duty of 
learning to laugh, and many other 
matters are here discoursed of, with 
sufficient seriousness to make their 
consideration helpful, and with suffi- 
cient lightness to make the reading of 
them a pleasure. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Two problems to one novel would 
appall the serious reader, but not many 


serious readers will take up the flam- 
boyant story for which H. A. Mitchell 
Keays has appropriated a Scriptural 
title—“The work of our hands.” The 
problems grow out of the relations of 
man to wife and of employer to em- 
ployed, and a congeries of cynical men 
of the world, devoted young clergymen 
with flaming dark eyes, treacherous 
women in trailing gray velvet gowns, 
and others girlishly simple in pink 
mousseline with rose-leaves, is assem- 
bled to solve them. Incoherent, hys- 
terical and indelicate as the story is, 
one cannot deny the writer’s shrewd- 
ness in gauging the taste of a certain 
portion of the public. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. 


“The Landrays” of Vaughan Kester’s 
new novel appear in three generations 
—the father, leaving a position of dig- 
nity and influence in Ohio to join the 
first rush to California for gold; the 
son, fighting in the Civil War; and the 
grandson inheriting a problem of 
mingled love and hate which only the 
last chapter solves. Stage-coach jour- 


neys, Mormon massacres, coal-discov- 
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eries in West Virginia, rifie-patents, 
and real-estate booms in Kansas all 
play their part in a plot far too full 
of incident, and the want of propor- 
tion and perspective is sadly felt. But 
one recognizes, as in this writer’s 
earlier work, an unusual talent for the 
vivid picturing of frontier life, and 
trusts that time may teach restraint. 
McChire, Phillips & Co. 


Rev. William Burnet Wright's little 
volume “Cities of Paul’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) contains nine brief and 
interesting chapters sketching the po- 
litical and social conditions of as many 
cities of the old world associated 
with the life of Paul the Apostle, from 
Tarsus, his birthplace, to Colossz, Phi- 
lippi, Corinth and other cities in which 
he labored and established churches. 
The sub-title of the volume, Beacons 
of the Past Rekindled for the Present, 
suggests a subsidiary purpose of the 
book, that, namely, of using the his- 
tory of these ancient communities as 
examples and warnings of modern ten- 
dencies. The book is useful for the 
sidelights which it throws upon Paul's 
life, and it is written in a singularly 
terse and direct style. 


Readers who crave a stirring story 
of modern life, highly seasoned but not 
sensational, reflecting more of con- 
temporary literature and thought than 
the ordinary novel of adventure, and 
with a more brilliant dialogue and a 
subtler human interest, can always 
turn with comfortable confidence to 
Richard Bagot. His latest story, “The 
Passport,” follows the romance of a 
charming Italian princess, beloved by a 
young engineer of good but not noble 
birth, but designed by a pious step- 
mother, an amorous step-uncle and a 
scheming priest for a marriage of quite 
a different order. Stolen interviews. 
imprisonment in an ancestral castle 
rich in secret passages, and a peasant 
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riot are among the incidents of a plot 
whose interest does not flag for a mo- 
ment. Harper & Bros. 


The American Unitarian Association 
has several volumes of wide interest 
on its list this season: among them a 
life of James Martineau by J. Estlin 
Carpenter; a sketch of Augustus Co- 
nant, by Robert Collyer, in the series 
of “True American Types”; some bio- 
graphical sketches of “Daughters of 
the Puritans,” by Seth Curtis Beach; 
“Eutychus and his Relations,” in which 
curiously-named volume Brooke Here- 
ford groups humorously some observa- 
tions upon the relations of pulpit and 
pew; a study of “Agnosticism and The- 
ism in the Nineteenth Century,” by 
Richard A. Armstrong of England; and 
a contribution to the literature of edu- 
cation in a group of historical sketches 
of the origin and activities of Hamp- 
ton, Fisk, Berea and other institutions 
devoted to the training of negroes. 


In “Sir Galahad of New France” 
William Henry Johnson chooses for his 
background a period with which. his 
studies of the colonizing era have made 
him exceptionally familiar—that of the 
struggle between France and Spain 
for the possession of Florida. The 
hero is a gallant young Huguenot, just 
escaped from the siege of Rouen, and 
his adventures on the voyage to the 
New World, at the hands of the idle 
malcontents oi the colony, among 
friendly Indians and in the midst of 
Spanish butcheries furnish the outline 
of the narrative. But the dominating 
figure is really Cadoga, the Natchez 
princess, a finely imagined character 
whose historical credibility grows with 
reflection, and whose artistic effect is 
ussured at once. Mr. Johnson writes 
with a discrimination and sympathy 
too rare among purveyors of historical 
fiction. Herbert B. Turner & Co. 
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One of the most attractive of last 
year’s holiday books was “Florence in 
the Poetry of the Brownings” in which 
Florence as the two poets knew it was 
reproduced in selections from their 
poems and pictured in _ illustrations 
from photographs of places associated 
with their residence or referred to in 
their verse. The editor of that vol- 
ume, Mrs. Anna Benneson McMahan, 
presents this year, through A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. a companion volume of 
similar interest entitled “With Shelley 
in Italy.” This volume is made up of 
selections from the poems and letters 
of Shelley, so arranged as to tell, in 
his own words, the story of his impres- 
sions and experiences in Italy from 
1818 to 1822, the year of his tragic 
death. The work of selection is ad- 
mirably done and sixty or more photo- 
gravures bring before the eye the 
scenes amid which the poet spent 
those productive years. 


Mr. Edwin Mims’s biography of Sid- 
ney Lanier, (Houghton. Mifflin & Co.) 
will be welcome to many readers who 
have slowly come to recognize Lanier 
as one of the permanent names in 
American literature, and who feel a 
desire to know more of the life of the 
man who bore it, and who died before 
fame came to him. A varied life it 
was, as student, Confederate officer, 
lawyer, musician, lecturer, professor, 
poet and man of letters,—but always 
high-minded and noble. If it came to 
fruitage later than many lives, it was 
because its earlier years were spent 
in conditions which did not favor the 
normal development of such a mind. 
Mr. Mims’s book is in part a biography 
and in part an appreciation and criti- 
cal estimate and is at once just and 
sympathetic in its treatment. Among 
the illustrations is an engraving of the 
fine bronze bust of the poet. which 
perpetuates his memory at Johns 
Hopkins. 
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beautiful “Brocade 
Mr. Mosher adds this season 
Three of them are by 
Oscar Wilde. In the first is given The 
Young King: The Star-Child; in the 
second, The Fisherman and His Soul; 
in the third, The Birthday of the In- 
fanta. Together, the three reproduce 
the entire contents of that characteris- 
tically imaginative book A House of 
Pomegranates. The other volumes are 
The Legend of St. Julian, Hospitaler, 
by Gustave Flaubert, translated by 
Agnes Lee, and The Children’s Cru- 
sade, translated by Henry Copley 
Greene from the French of Marcel 
Schwob. The selection from Flaubert 
is one of the Trois Contes, published 
in 1877, and it exhibits at its best the 
author’s delicate and subtle imagina- 
tion. M. Schwob’s book makes the piti- 
ful and tragic story of the children’s 
crusade the theme of a series of tales 
told by certain participants or ob- 
servers of the time. It is a prose poem 
of rare beauty and elevation. 


To his daintily 
Series” 
tive volumes. 


Mr. John Burroughs’ latest book 
“Ways of Nature” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) has for frontispiece a view of 
“A Bird in Sight’ which incidentally 
gives a glimpse of this good, gray lover 
of Nature in the act of seeing the bird. 
The picture will be welcome to those 
who for more than the lifetime of a 
generation have turned to Mr. Bur- 
roughs for faithful and loving report- 
ing of the habits of birds and other 
wild creatures of the woods and fields. 
But, while the book is marked by Mr. 


‘Burroughs’ usual qualities as an ob- 


server and reporter of nature it has an 
unwonted note of controversy induced 
by the author’s attempt to correct cer- 
tain graceful latter-day writers, who 
have turned natural history into ro- 
mance, and by their counter-attacks 
upon him. Perhaps this contest had to 
be waged; and if so, it is at least 
effectively done in such chapters as 
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“What do Animals Know?” “A Pinch 
of Salt,’ etc. But we confess that we 
like better the gentler wood notes. 


Mr. William Dean Howells’s *“‘London 
Films” (Harper & Bros.) is as delight- 
ful a volume of contemporary travel 
and observation as has come from the 
press for a long time. The London of 
to-day,—social, political and _ pictur- 
esque—is depicted in these pages with 
that tine blending of humor and senti- 
ment which we have come to look for 
in Mr. Howells’s writings. Mr. How- 
ells has a warm appreciation of the 
people whom he calls “our contempo- 
rary ancestors,” and he is keenly sen- 
sitive to the literary, personal and his- 
toric associations of the great metrop- 
olis: but he has also a nice discrimi- 
nation which preserves him alike from 
the effusive and the superficial. No 
one can read these delightful chapters 
without being aware that the author’s 
London experiences brought him keen 


enjoyment, or without sharing that en- 


joyment, as London is seen through 
Mr. Howells’s eyes, and under his 
genial pilotage. Twenty or more full- 
page illustrations enhance the attract- 
iveness of the book. 


Mr. Seth K. Humphrey’s “The In- 
dian Dispossessed” (Little, Brown & 
Co.) may be said to bring Helen Jack- 
son’s “A Century of Dishonor” down 
to date, inasmuch as it gives a narra- 
tive, plain, direct and unvarnished, of 
later instances in which the United 
States has broken faith with the In- 
dians, and, either by direct legislation 
or by legislative inactivity, has per- 
mitted them to be plundered. This 
book tells the story of the treatment of 
the Umatillas, the Flathead Indians, 
the Nez Perces, the Poncas, and the 
Mission Indians, graphically describes 
the scenes at the opening of the 
Cherokee strip, and dissects the Rose- 
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bud Reservation bill. It is not pleasant 
reading, and it is not intended to be: 
but it will serve a useful purpose if to 
any degree it arouses and directs the 
indignation of Americans against these 
continued acts of oppression and bad 
faith, the last chapter of which is, 
seemingly, yet to be written. The book 
is illustrated with portraits of Chief 
Joseph, Red Cloud, Spotted Tail and 
other chiefs who have waged a hopeless 
contest for “a square deal.” 


~ In “A Modern Symposium,” the bril- 
liant and daring English essayist, G. 
Lowes Dickinson—best known to Amer- 
ican readers, perhaps, as the author of 
that much-talked-of book, “Letters 
from a Chinese Official”—discusses 
progress and the social state from the 
points of view of the tory, the con- 
servative and the liberal politician; the 
socialist and the anarchist leader; the 
seholar, who holds that not enthusiasm 
but criticism is the healthy and normal 
mental state; the scientist, who would 
make breeding and education the two 
cardinal pillars of society; the man of 
business, who counts the whole struc- 
ture of the universe bad and sees’ no, 
use in fiddling with details; the jour- 
nalist, who cavils that the Ideal of 
Progress is most nearly realized in 
America, and that to the American the 
ultimate good is Acceleration; the poet, 
who feels that life in itself, happy or , 
unhappy, is of perennial interest; the 
gentleman of leisure who believes that 
Power is the centre of crystallization , 
for all good and that every true demo- 
crat should pray for the advent of 
Aristocracy; and the Friend, to whom 
the real Good is the love of God, and 
through the love of God, the love of 
man. <A more compact, varied, force- 
ful and fascinating presentation of op- 
posing phases of current thought it 
would be difficult to find. McClure, 
Phillips & Co. 











